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Black and Caled Dress Goods 


We are now offering Black and Colored Dress Goods of the most dependable qualities at prices much below their 


real values. 


facture—37 % cents a yard. 


Brilliantine Mohair—very fine and lustrous, 45 inches wide. We 
offer this regular 65-cent quality at 50 cents a yard. 


All-wool French Henrietta—A fine, light-weight material espe- 
cially desirable for this season, 44 inches wide—7§ cents a yard. 


Camel’s-hair Barege—The popularity of this fabric as a Summer 
material is well known and appreciated, combining lightness and 
This $1 50 quality at $1.00 a yard. 


durability ; 48 inches wide. 


Silk-twist Grenadine—44 inches wide. 
the $1.75 quality at $1.25 a yard. 


UNDERWEAR. 
Assortments are conplete in every 

worthy grade, and prices the lowest at 

which dependable goods can be offered: 


Men’s Ribbed Balbriggan Shirts and Drawers— 
seconds, of real Egyptian yarn, with patent 
seams and pearl buttons; drawers have fine 
satine facing, suspender straps, and French 
extension bands; colors are ecru, tan, blue 
and gold—2zg cents each. 


Men’s Unshrinkable Natural Wool Underwear 
from Morley, England, at bottom prices 


Men’s Ribbed Lisle Shirts and Drawers—5o 
cents each. 


Men’s Balbriggan Combination Suits — shirts 
and drawers in one garment ; regularly $1.50 
—at $1 00 each. 


Men’s Real Spun-Silk Shirts and Drawers — 
beautiful quality ; all sizes—$3.00. 


Women's Low-neck Ribbed Cotton Vests—all 
pure white; silk neck and arm ribbons; 
regularly 20 cents—here in seconds at Io cts. 


Women’s Ribbed White Vests—high neck and 
long sleeves ; seconds of the 25-cent quality 
—at I§ cents each. 


Women’s Combination Suits —a fine assort- 
ment in cotton, lisle and silk—from 50 cents 
for cotton suits, up. 


Children’s White Ribbed Lisle Vests—low neck; 
all sizes; seconds of the 25-cent quality— 
12% cents. 

Boys’ Balbriggan Underwear—all sizes ; regu- 
larly 37 cents—here at 25 cents each. 


Boys’ Ribbed Underwear—all sizes—25 cents 
each. 


An unusual offering — 


All the desirable weaves in seasonable weights are shown in complete assortments. 
We mention a few items to illustrate the remarkable values to be found at our counters : 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


All-wool Challis—A very serviceable Summer material, 39 inches 
wide, offered here at a price much below the present cost of manu- 


COLORED DRESS GOODS. 


Vigeroux Suiting—an all-wool, light-weight fabric very desirable 
for dresses and tailor-made gowns; in eight shades of mixed gray 


—75 cents and $1.00 a yard 


gowns. 


$1.25 a yard. 


Silk-and-wool DeBeige—two styles of this materia) ; 
plain mixed combinations of brown, green, blue and gray; the 


All-wool Homespun Suiting—This special number cannot be 
equalled at the price ; in all the popular colors for jackets and cos- 
tumes, 52 inches wide—7§5 cents a yard. 

All-wool Voiles—a light-weight material suitable for warm-weather 

One of the season’s most popular fabrics; the weight and 

texture of nun’s veiling, but more open and sheer ; 

beige colorings—$1I.00 a yard; 


in all the mixed 
in all the newest plain colors— 


one in the 


other in the same shades with white pin-stripes—$1.25 a yard 


SILKS. 

Plain and fancy silks in all the popu- 
lar weights and textures for this season, 
are here at lowest prices. Numerous 
designs in black figured silks and fancy 
effects in neat stripes, checks and small 
figures, suitable for making whole 
dresses and shirt waists, are here for 
selection : 


Black Figured India—24 inches wide; neat 
designs and polka dots of different sizes—75, 
85 cents and $1.00 a yard. 

Black Figured Taffetas—neat designs suita- 
ble for waists and dresses. Former price 
$1.00—now 85 cents a yard. 

Black Surahs—24 inches wide—75 cents a 
yard; 23 inches wide—$1I.00, $1.25 and 
$1.50 a yard. 

Black Merveilleux—an excellent Summer- 
weight silk—75, 85 cts., $1 and $1.25 ayard. 

Black Peau de Cygne—$1 and $1.25 a yard. 

A Special Number of Black Peau de Soie 
—>wiss make; soft finish; 21 inches wide— 
go cents a yard. 

Other qualities of this popular silk up to $2.00 
a yard 


Black Japanese Silks—very desirable for 
~ummer dresses, 23 inches wide—55 cents a 
yard; 27 inches wide—6o0, 75 cents and 
$100a yard. 36 in. wide—7§5 cents a yard. 

Striped and Checked Taffetas—zo and 22 
inches wide ; neat effects in black-and-white, 
blue-and-white, etc.; very pretty and durable 
for whole dresses—go cents and $1.00 a yard. 

Colored Taffetas—in all the leading shades of 
grays, browns, modes, etc., at popular prices. 

Peau de Cygne—plain colors; light in weight 
and soft finish—$1.00 and $1.25 a yard. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 





FOOTWEAR. 

(Juality is the first consideration here 
—after that, low prices. In this stock 
highest qualities are combined with most 
moderate quotations : 


Men’s Dress Shoes—-made of patent leather, in 
a large variety of styles, including high cut 
shoes and Oxfords—$2.50 to $6.00. 

Men’s Shoes—in all the wanted shapes and 
leathers, and all fully guaranteed except the 
patent leather—$3. 50. 

Boys’ Shoes—of good substantial lea'hers; 
made to stand rough wear—$1.75. Finer 
grades up to $4.00. 

Women's Shoes—the S. & C. Special is the 
leader; equal to any $3.50 shoes offered 
elsewhere; here in twenty different styles— 
$3.00 Other grades as high as $6.50 a pair. 

Misses’ Shoes—The S. & C. School Shoe com- 
bines style and comfort with best materials 
and perfect workmanship — $1.50 and $2.00. 
Finer grades for dress up to $3.50. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 


Table Cloths— 


2x2 yards—$2 25 to $4 50. 
2x24 yards—$2 75 to $4.50. 
2x3 yards—$3.25 to $6.50. 
2x3% yards—$3 75 to $7.50. 

Napkins to match— 
34 Napkins—$2.00 to $3.75 a dozen. 
34 Napkins—$3.00 to $5.50 a dozen. 

Table Damask—72 inches wide—$1.10, $1.25, 
$1.35, $1.50 and $1.75 a yard. 

All Linen Huck Towels—at 10, 12%, 15, 18, 
22, 25 and 31 cents each. 

Irish Linen Huck Towels—fine quality; dam- 
ask borders ; value 65 cents—here at 55 cents 
each. 





EIGHTH, MARKET and 
FILBERT STREETS. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED. ) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, fe OO PER ANNUM 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupBSCRIPTIONS MAY BgeGin AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. WEpo NoT “‘STOP’’ PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 444 cents per line each 
nsertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y.F A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Tecernone No. a 
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ERMANTOWN.—A FEW BOARDERS 

sired in a Friends’ family. Cool, quiet, neighbor- 

hood, very convenient to Electric and Steam railways. 
212 High street, Germantown, Pa. 


DE- | 


| Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


ANTED.—KINDE RGARTEN GRADUATE 
wishes position, or to teach little children. Ad- 
dress S., Box 3, Narberth, Pa. 


ANTED.—HOUSEKEEPER ON A FARM IN 
a family of from four to six adults. Address P.O. 
Box 213, Bristol, Pa. 


ANTED.—RELIABLE GIRL TO ASSIST 
with up-stairs work and the care of two children. 
Apply or address 522 North Church St., West Chester. 


ANTED. —~TRAINED NURSE WOULD LIKE | ~ 


position as companion, with lady, to travel. Ad- 


drese H., this Office. 
ccou INT ANT, Cc OMPETENT, DESIRES EN- 
gagement as Bookkeeper, Collector, Timekeeper or 
osition requiring trustworthiness and ability. 
ancock, 1932 Girard Ave. 


any 
J.C. 


OUNTRY BOARDING.—A SUMMER HOME | 
for a few persons, assuring pleasant surroundings, 
large, shady lawn, airy rooms. 
from city daily a. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Those not going to and | 
Address No. 19, Station N., 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISI T WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a  - Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 


Street, , Washington, D. C. 
ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
Ere day. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SIST ERS, 1920 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


TO LET. 


Furnished house for the summer at Quaker Street, 
New York, on the D and H road ¥ of mile from station, 
\ of mile from store, Post Office, and Friends’ Meet- 
ing. Rooms large and airy. Bath-room, carriage- 


16 p.m 





house and stables, ice house, large lawn. Address Mary 
J. Hoag, Quaker St., N. Y 


‘‘Swarthmore Scenes.’’ 


A collection of twenty-five half-tone views of Swarth- 
more College and its enviroments with an introductory 
poem by J. Russell Hayes. Attractively bound in green 
or garnet covers. Price 50 cents, postpaid to any address. 

R. PETERS, Jr., Swarthmore College, Pa. 


NOTICE. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING of the ‘tock- 
holders of Friends’ Book Association of 
Philadelphia, will be held in Room No. 4, at 
Race Street Meeting-huse, on Second-day, 
Fifth month 14, 1900, at 7.30 p. m., when the 
annual report will be presented and an election 
held for Directors to serve for the ensuing year. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Sec y. 


NOTICE. 
FRIENDS desiring accommodation during 
New York Yearly Meeting are requested to 
communicate as early as possible with the com- 
mittee, giving full names and other information 
that may be helpful in arranging for the comfort 
and convenience of guests. Address, 
ELIZ\BETH B CAPRON, 
42 Fisher Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
JOSEPH T. McDOWELL, 
116 W. 13th St., New York City. 


Thomas Ellwood King & Co. 


Manufacturers of Reliable Harness, 
Riding Saddles, and Horse Clothing. 


Trunks Repaired. 
Jobbing in general. 


$088 LONCOSIe! Avenue, 3510 Roce Street. 


Branch Office 5049 Lancaster Ave. 


FURNISHED SUBURBAN “RESIDENCES 


To Rent. for the Summer. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


WE now offer a Large List of Desirable 

Properties renting from $100 to $2000 
for the season. Twelve at Swarthmore, $35 
to $rso. Month, season, or year. List oh 
application. Photographs of many at office. 


C, P. PETERS, 441 Chestnut St , Phila, 


MEETINGS, ETC., DURING THE WEEK. 


FIRST-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 13. 


10.30,a.m. Religious meetings at Race Street 
Green street, Spruce street, Girard avenue 
West Philadelphia, and Germantown meet 
ing-houses. 
3, p.m. Annual First-day School meeting, 15! 
and Race streets. 
.30, p.m. Religious meeting, 
ing-house, 


Fair Hill Meet 

10th and Cambria streets. 

7.30, p.m. Religious meetings at Race street 
Green street, Girard avenue, and West 
Philadelphia meeting-houses. 


SECOND-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 14. 


10.30, a. m., and 3, p. m 
the Yearly Meeting. 
Meeting of Representative Committee. 
8,p.m. Race Street Meeting-house. General 
Conference ot Friends’ Associations. 
The subject for the evening will be the ‘ 
Work of Aaron M. Powell.”’ 
1st. ‘' The Spirit and Method of his work in 
Relation to Anti-Slavery and Peace,’’ presented 
by Plainfield, N. J., Association. 
ad. “A Review of his Work in Sengeiance 
and Social Purity,’’ presented by John L. Carver, 
of Media, Pa., Association. : 
3d. ‘* His Religious Life,”’ 
of West Chester Association. 
After the first two papers ample time will be 
given for discussion, but at the close of the last 
paper the meeting will conclude. The officers 
for the evening are, ]. Hibberd Taylor, of West 
Chester Association, and Martha H. Hollings- 
head, of Moorestown Association 


Business sessions of 


Life 


by Mary Travilla, 


THIRD-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 15. 
m., and 3, p. m. 
Yearly Meeting. 
7-45, p.m. Race Street Meeting-house. Meet- 

ing under direction of Yearly Meeting's 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor. Sub- 
jects: Improper Publications, Temper- 
ance, Tobacco, Home Influence. In 
charge of Clara Booth Miller. Henry W. 
Wilbur, of New York, and Dr. Joseph Ss 
Walton, will speak. , 


10, a Business Sessions of the 


FIFTH MONTH 16. 


Business Sessions of the 


FOURTH-DAY, 
m., and 3, p. m. 
Yearly Meeting. 
8,p.m. Meeting of the Phil: adelphia First-day 

Sc hool Associ: ation. Subject for considera- 
tion: ‘‘ Who is most responsible for the 
welfare and strength of First-day Schools 
—the Monthly Meeting’s Committee, the 
teachers, the parents, or the pupils?*’ To 
be presented by John R. Satterthwaite, 
lrenton, N. J., Ely J. Smith, Solebury, 
and J. Hibberd Taylor, West Chester, Pa. 


10,a 


FIFTH-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 17. 


10.30,a.m. Meetings for worship at Race street 
(both ends), Green street, Spruce street, 
and Girard avenue. 

6,p.m. Meeting of Representative Committee. 

8,p.m. Meeting in charge of Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor. Sub- 
jects: Peace and Arbitration,and the Col- 
ored People. Address, with lantern-slide 
illustrations, by Anna M. Jackson, of 
New York. Other addresses.” 


H. C. BODEN & CO., 


S. E. Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts. 


OPTICIANS 


Special attention paid to making and adjusting glasses 
from Oculists’ prescriptions. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





IRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 








FRIENDLY THOUGHTS. FOR. 1gOO. 
XIX. 

Watcu carefully lest that which may originally have 
been Christian prudence degenerate into the habit and | 
the love of accumulation. Guard against an enfeebling 
indulgence even in lawful things. 


From the Book of Discipline o of London Yearly Meeting. 


THE GOLDEN TIME. 


WHEN is the golden time ? you ask—the golden time of love. 
The time when earth is green beneath, and skies are blue | 
above ; 
The time for sturdy health and strength, the time for happy 
lay — 
When is the golden hour? you ask—I answer you, 
day.”’ 





‘*To- 


To-day, that from the Maker’s hand slips on the great world 
sea 

As staunch as ever ship that launched to sail eternally ; 

To-day, that wafts to you and me a breath of Eden’s prime, 

That greets us glad and large and free —it is the golden time. | 


For yesterday hath veiled her face, and gone as far away 

As sands that swept the pyramids in Egypt's ancient day. 

No man shall look on Yesterday, nor tryst with her again ; 

Forever gone her toils, her prayers, her conflicts, and her 
pain. 

To-morrow is not ours to hold—may never come to bless 

Or blight our lives with weal or ill, with gladness or distress. 

No man shall clasp to-morrow’s hand, nor catch her on the 
way ; 

For when we reach To-morrow’s land, she'll be by then To- 
day. 


You ask me for the golden time ; I bid you ‘‘seize the hour,”’ 
And fill it full of earnest work, while yet you have the power. 
To-day the golden time for joy, beneath the household eaves ; | 
To-day the royal time for work, for ‘‘ bringing in the sheaves.”’ 


To-day, the golden time for peace, for righting olden feuds ; 
For sending forth from every heart whatever sin intrudes. 
To-day, the time to consecrate your life to God above ; 
To-day, the time to banish hate, the golden time for love. 
ene E. Sangster. 


WHITTIER’S FORELOOK, THIRTY YEARS 
AGO. 
From a Letter by John G. Whittier, 1870. 

I BELIEVE that the world needs the Society of Friends 
as a testimony and a standard. I know that this is | 
the opinion of some of the best and most thoughtful 
members of other Christian sects. I know that any 
serious departure from the original foundation of our 
Society would give pain to many who, outside of our 
communion, deeply realize the importance of our tes- 
timonies. 

They fail to read clearly the signs of the times 
who do not see that the hour is coming when, under 
the searching eye of philosophy and the terrible 
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| ana of science, ‘te hitvie and the outward evi- 
dence will not altogether avail us; when the surest 
dependence must be upon the Light of Christ within, 
disclosing the law and the prophets in our own souls, 


| and confirming the truth of outward Scripture by in- 
| ward experience ; when smooth stones from the brook 
| of present revelation shall prove mightier than the 


weapons of Saul; when the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, as proclaimed by George Fox, and lived by 
John Woolman, shall be recognized as the only effi- 
cient solvent of doubts raised by an age of restless 
inquiry. 


HUMAN ‘BROTHERHOOD. ; 


BY EDWARD GRUBB (SOUTHPORT, ENGLAND). 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 
WE must not now review the causes that obscured in 
large measure this bright ideal, as Christianity became 
powerful and respectable,—the early uprising of 
ecclesiasticism, the long epidemic of asceticism, 
the growing militarism that gradually changed “the 
almost Quaker tenets of the primitive Church into 
the essentially military Christanity of the Crusades,” 


| (Lecky). 


The Reformation may be broadly described as 
the rediscovery of the worth of the individual. 
Luther restored him to his native dignity. Faith 
was transfigured from a force that made the individ- 
ual grovel before the Church into a power that raised 
him into a conscious and personal relation with God, 
that became the principle of a new energy in the 
soul, and gave to life a new manliness. Puritanism, 
as Lecky. has said, was essentially the religion of 
manhood. In words that might well describe our 
Quaker faith he says: ‘A religion which recognizes 
no authority between man and his Creator, which 
asserts at once the dignity and the duty of private 


| judgment, and which, while deepening immeasurably 


the sense of individual responsibility, denudes religion 
of meretricious ornaments, and of most zsthetic aids, 
is pre-eminently a religion of men. Puritanism is 
the most masculine form that Christianity has yet 
assumed.” 

Rightly understood, the discovery of the worth of 
the individual is the discovery of brotherhood. For 
it means the recognition that every individual is, 
ideally, or in the eyes of perfect justice, of the same 
value. Hence we ought to find a broad develop- 
ment of the idea of human brotherhood as a result 
of the Reformation. And this indeed we do find,— 
though not perhaps immediately. Fora time it was 
obscured by the keen theological interests that the 
conflict with Rome engendered; and the lingering 
idea of salvation by creed rather than by life, which 





1 Extracts from a paper read at the Birmingham, (England), Sum- 
mer School, 1899. 
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has been so potent a cause of religious intolerance 
and animosty, was prejudicial to it. The ‘“ Cal- 
vinistic’’ form of faith, moreover, which represented 
the love of God as partial, essentially denied the in- 
nate equality of all men. 

In spite, however, of these qualifications, it is 
true that the Reformers looked out upor. the world 
of human lite with new eyes, and saw a new dignity 
in manhood. Martin Luther, though he gave away 
his own cause by taking the side of the upper clasSes 
in the Peasants’ War, yet thundered against the rich in 
words that recalled the denunciations of the early 
Fathers, Chrysostom or Ainbrose. He followed their 
example in insisting that regard for one’s neighbor 
must regulate all commercial intercourse. The com- 
mon rule of selling as dearly as one can, he urged 
was wrong. ‘For selling,” he says, ‘‘shall not be 
a work which stands freely in your own power, with- 
out all law and measure as though you were a God, 
who is bound to no one; but because your selling is 
a work which you do towards your neighbor, it shall 
be conducted with such law and conscience that you 
may do it without harm and injury to your neighbor.” 
He suggested that the magistrates should appoint 
suitable men to determine just prices ; but feared that 
the Germans “ had so much to do drinking and danc- 
ing’ that there was no prospect such a reform would 
beadopted. . . . 

There can be no doubt that the Calvinistic the- 
ology, which dominated the reformed Church in the 
seventeenth century, was not favorable to the de- 
velopment of the idea of brotherhood. In large 
measure it is true that as we worship so we are. The 
idea of a God who chose certain individuals by arbi- 
trary decree to be recipients of His grace must have 
been the cause (as well, doubtless, as the effect), of 
narrow and partial views of human life. Hence there 
was ample room for the uprising of a protest against 
Calvinism in the name of primitive Christianity,—for 
a re-statement of the Fatherhood of God as Christ 
and the Apostles taught it,—for a promulgation of 
‘Universal and Saving Light.”” The gap was filled 
by Quakerism. 

The response that the first Quakers met with 
from the thought ful middle-class people of their day 
shows that they did but voice the longing of many 
hearts for a deeper, broader, more spiritual Gospel 
than that which sounded forth Sunday by Sunday 
from the Puritan pulpits. In a sense, indeed, the 
Friends were Protestants of the Protestants—In- 
dividualists of the Individualists. They preached, 
as the clergy of their day did not, the dignity 
and responsibility of the individual in virtue of 
that “Seed of God” or “Inward Light” which 
brought him, apart from any outward sacrifice, or 
ceremony, or organization, into the immediate pres- 
ence of the Most High. But it is most im- 
portant to recognize that this thought, which is the 
secret of our individualism, is also the secret, when 
rightly grasped, of that fervent belief in human 
brotherhood which is the essence of the truest social- 
ism. The worth of the individual, as I said before, 
means the equal worth, in God’s sight, of every in- 
dividual. Universal Fatherhood necessarily implies 
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universal brotherhood. The “ Light that lighteth 
every man”’ is the assurance that in deepest reality 
he who shares it is one with all the rest. 

This is not the time to extol the work of the 
early Friends ; but I believe it is impossible to treat 
historically the modern development of Christian 
morality without giving that work an important 
place. ‘ The finest elements,” says G. D. Herron, 
‘of the Reformation doctrines were gathered into the 
Society of Friends ; and from them come the deepest 
and most wide-reaching utterances of spiritual truth 
in social terms. The Quakers were not 
Communists, but they were most devout believers 
in an order of life that should express, in profoundest 
social realism, the brotherly love of Jesus Christ.” 

And so it was no accident in our history that 
associated philanthropy and brotherhood with the 
Inner Light. It is vital, for any fruitful holding of 
the Quaker faith, to see the connection. The protest 
of Fox and his friends against War was not based in 
reality, however convenient it may have been for 
controversial purposes so to base it, on isolated texts 
of scripture which, it is insisted, must be interpreted 
in the letter while we interpret others in the spirit ; 
it was the logical and necessary outcome of a real 
belief in human brotherhood. It was the same be- 
lief that sent George Fox to the justices at Mansfield 
(who, in accordance with Elizabeth’s ‘Statute of 
Apprentices,” were met to fix the rate of wages in the 
district), to urge them ‘not to oppress the servants 
in their wages, but to that which was right and just 
to them;”’ and to exhort the servants in their turn 
‘to do their duties and serve honestly.” It was the 
same belief that led him, in 1659, to denounce the 
practice of ‘‘ wrecking,” which he found common in 
Cornwall. 

Nor was there anything partial or narrow in Fox’s 

interpretation of brotherhood. He did not, like so 
many more, draw the line at color. While he did 
not fully realize that all slavery was wrong, he yet 
regarded the slave as a brother. When he was at 
Barbadoes he desired the people ‘“ to endeavor to train 
up their blacks or negroes in the fear of God. 
I desired them also that they would cause their over- 
seers to deal mildly and gently with their negroes, 
and not use cruelty towards them, as the manner of 
some hath been and is; and that after certain years 
of servitude, they would make them free.’’ And the 
ground of this belief in the essential humanity of black 
as well as white is well shown in the story of how, in 
Carolina, having a dispute with a ‘“ doctor’’ as to the 
Light that is in every man, which the “doctor” was 
affirming not to be in the Indians, he called an Indian 
and asked ‘“ Whether or not when he lied or did 
wrong to any one there was not something in him 
that reproved him for it ?’”’ to which the Indian replied 
that ‘‘ there was such a thing in him, that did so re- 
prove him ; and he was ashamed when he had done 
wrong or spoken wrong.” ‘ And so,” says George 
Fox, ‘‘ we shamed the doctor before the governor 
and the people.” 


‘“‘ LEISURE is a very pleasant garment, but it is a 
very bad one for constant wear.” 
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WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


CHAPTER CONTRIBUTED BY DR. MAGILL, 
( Continued from Last Week.) 


Ir was in the autumn of 1848 that I made my first 
personal acquaintance with Benjamin Hallowell. I 
had had at that time an experience of four winters 
and three full years in teaching, having completed my 
school education at Westtown in 1841, after a course 
there of two years. The last year of the previous 
seven had been spent as assistant of Dr. Joshua 
Rhodes, then the head of Friends’ Central School in 
Cherry street, which has since become the school at 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. Benjamin Hal- 
lowell had previously been principal of that school 
for a year, and knowing of my work there, invited me 
to come and assist him at Alexandria. 

From the very beginning I saw that he was a man 
who could permit, neither in himself nor others about 
him, any imperfect or slovenly work. Whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, was one of 
the fixed principles by which his life was governed. 
His son, Henry C. Hallowell, and Francis Miller, who 
afterwards became his son-in-law (marrying his only 
daughter, Caroline, who was the light of the house- 


hold, when I knew it in 1848-9), were also assistants | 
in the school. Ihad given me for my work, so nearly | 


as I can now remember, some classes in mathematics, 
astronomy, natural philosophy, and history. I 
believe that I also taught spelling, and, incredible as 
it may now seem, penmanship. I soon learned from 
Benjamin’s own excellent example that no teacher 


was ever expected to take his place to instruct a class | 
in any lesson which he had not himself carefully | 


examined and prepared in advance. I well remember 


my first astonishment on being told by him that, long | 


as he had then been teaching, no matter how familiar 


experience as a teacher adopted with himself this 
invariable rule. I have good reason. to remember, 


care and supervision of our principal. And yet, when 
he had to criticise us at any time for errors in instruc- 
tion or management, he was always most kind, 
thoughtful, and considerate of our feelings, and would 
invariably make his corrections and criticisms, not 


| merely apart from the students, but usually not in the 


presence of one another. Thus he was enabled to 
develop our power of management and of imparting 
instruction, without impairing our influence with the 
students under our charge. For this, as for many 
other valuable lessons, I have long felt that I owed 
him a great debt of gratitude, which I take this 
opportunity after half a century, to repay. 

But there is another and very important cause for 
the gratitude which I feel toward Benjamin Hallowell, 
and that is an influence which has doubtless changed 
or greatly modified my whole course of life. I had, 
as I have above asserted, begun my work as a teacher 
with a very slender outfit. Friends generally at that 
time did not encourage college education. The 
common school education, with one, two or three 
years at a boarding school such as Westtown, was 
usually considered a better preparation for life than a 
more extended course. In this as in many other 
things Benjamin Hallowell’s views were in advance of 
most Friends of that time. He encouraged his son 
Henry and Francis Miller to prepare themselves for 
Yale College, and they were completing this prepara- 
tion while acting as his assistants in that year 1848-9. 
Benjamin’s views upon this point are plainly indicated 
in his earnest efforts made later for the founding of 
Swarthmore College, the origin of which was a con- 
versation between himSelf and Martha Tyson of Balti- 
more, and of which he used early the memorable 
words: ‘I would found an institution where Friends’ 
children and others can receive an education equal to 
that given by the best colleges in the land.” I 
may remark here that in this, as in all things, his 


| excellent wife was in deep sympathy with her hus- 
to him the subject taught, he had from his earliest | 





band, and that the idea of naming the college after 
George Fox’s home, Swarthmore Hall, in England, 


| first came from Margaret Hallowell. 


now after the lapse of more than half a century, that | 


on one occasion, in the absence of Benjamin, I had 
been requested by him to give his boys the lecture 
due from him on that particular evening, the subject, 
as I now recall it, was the steam engine, and as I 
had a class in natural philosophy it was supposed 
that I could give the lecture. I attempted it, with 
the assistance of my two young friends, H. C. Hal- 
lowell and Francis Miller, either of whom, with their 
long and thorough training under our excellent 
master, could have given the lecture better than I, 
and it has been, all my life, a warning to me never to 


fully prepared. But in that early day I had not yet 


lute, it was so perilously near it as to serve me for a 
useful warning. The kind and courteous manner 


Who shall say how much the high ideal for our 
college, so faithfully upheld by Benjamin Hallowell 
in the beginning, with so few to support him in that 


_ early day, has done toward enabling Swarthmore to 





toward me of my two younger associates on that | 


occasion I have not forgotten. 
Although he had several assistants, few things 
were permitted to pass without the personal watchful 


reach the honorable place which it now occupies 


| among our colleges at the end of the first thirty years 
| of its existence ? 


As a college education had not previously been 
intended for me, I had no knowledge whatever, at this 
time, of any language except my own. The three 
leading studies, indeed almost the only important 


| studies of a college course at that time, were Latin, 
undertake anything for which I did not feel myself | 


Greek, and Mathematics. The last of these I had 


| studied with great interest, and in that department 
learned this lesson, which my long life has so well | 


taught me since, and while my failure was not abso- | 


was far in advance of the requirement for entering 
college. So I began the study of Greek and Latin, 
without an instructor, in the brief periods that the 
duties and cares of a teacher in a boarding school 
permitted, and in which I received the warm encour- 
agement of our Principal. The one year spent in the 
family of Benjamin Hallowell enabled me to obtain a 
knowledge of our dear and honored friend not only 











in his school, and in a public capacity, but in the | 


intimacy of private life, and I should feel that I 
omitted a very important duty did I not mention 
the perfect model of husband and father that he 
always presented. I cannot recall one moment of 
that year when a harsh or impatient word escaped 
his lips. The consideration of the feelinzs and rights 
of others before his own, seemed, without an effort 
on his part, to be the ruling princip!e of his life. 
With such a head as a constant example, it may 
well be supposed that his family was one with whom 


it was a high privilege for any young person to | 


associate. It was not at all surprising that Senators 


and Representatives from many States, and especially | 


from the South, brought their sons with them when 
they came to Washington, and left them to obtain 
their education in this excellent home and school. 


A large pirt of the school which Benjamin kept for | 
many years was made up of students of this kind, | 
and it may well be supposed that many warm friends | 
were thus made, in the generation now approaching | 


later life, to whom their years spent under Benjamin 
Halloweli’s instruction have ever been cherished 
among the fondest memories of their earlier years. 

At the close of my happy year at Alexandria I 
left for East Hampton, Mass., to make special prepar- 
ation in the languages to enter Yale College, while 


1849. I shall never forget, and always recall with 
gratitude, Benjamin’s kind and unselfish course in 


elsewhere, and get a more thorough preparation for 
their life’s work, leaving him to supply their places 
in his school by others, who were to be encouraged 
in after years, to do as we had done, and make ‘heir 
preparation in their turn to go up higher. 

As is well known to Friends, Benjamin Hallowell 
was one of the best mathematicians among us, and 


matics never stood before a class. 
variation from an 


While the slight- 


est 
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| reading. 
| all the writings of Addison in a single year. 





head of the din.ng-table, and always closely occupied 
the moments of the assembling of the students in 
He once informed me that he had thus read 


Although a deeply interested Friend, and regular 
in the attendance of our meetings, he was not a fre- 
queat speaker, and never gave long sermons, but his 
words never failed to be most impressive, for it was 
the man behind the words that gave them their great 
value. Approaching now the end of the 59th year 
since I began my life as a teacher in 1841, I can truly 
say that whatever success 1 may have met with in 


| that long period, I owe more than to all others to 


| certain extent be confounded with Religion. 
my companions in teaching, Henry C. Hallowell and | 
Francis Miller, entered that college as Freshmen in 





these men: Dr. Francis Wayland, President of 


Brown University, Dr. Francis Gardner, Head Mas- 


| ter of the Boston Public Latin School, and Benjamin 


Hallowell. Epwarp H. MAGILL. 


( Zo be Continued.) 


MORALITY: RELIGION. 


Real before the Friends’ Association, Broad Creek, Md., by Lewis 
K. Stubbs. 


Wuat is the difference between Morality and Religion ? 
It is possible that sincere, devoted Morality may be 


| so assiduously practiced and so thoroughly and con- 


sistently made a rule of one’s life that it may toa 


Never- 
theless to the thinking mind the difference between 
the two is very great. 

The dictionary defines morality as “ conformity 


| to the true moral standard or rule,” or ‘‘the practice 
thus encouraging his three principal assistants to go | 


of moral and social duties;’’ and religion as “the 


| recognition of God as an object of worship, love, and 


obedience,” or ‘“‘ any system of faith and worship,” 


| It will thus be seen that the real meaning of the two 


| words, if studied fromthe point of their derivation, is 


| quite different. 


To be moral, as I see it, means. to 


| obey all the laws we believe to be just, to be honest, 
_ temperate, and industrious, to be charitable, pure, 
a better, more thorough, and kindly teacher of mathe- | 


kind, and sympathetic; in short, to do all that our 


| best understanding of right and wrong tells. us we 


absolute demonstration was | 


never allowed to pass, his corrections were made with | 


all of the gentleness and kindly courtesy character- 
izing the intercourse of gentlemen in the most refined 


society. When absolute neglect upon the part of a 


student was obvious, it was always grief, and never | 


anger, that was shown by his voice and the expression 
of his countenance. 

As he was fond of mathematics, much of his 
leisure tim: was spent on mathematical problems, 
and he seemed ever ready with an original one to 


present to us, which would sometimes occupy our | 


thoughts for several days. I have no doubt that it 


was larzely owing to this training that | was after- | 


wards able to share with a fellow class-mate at Yale 
in our Freshman year a first prize in mathematics. 

I may mention an instance of a careful use of time 
for which our master was distinguished. Like Elihu 
Burritt he had discovered that of the twenty-four hours 
in every day, a large part is frittered away in unavail- 
able fragments. These odds and ends of time he 
carefully watched, and brought into practical use. 
For instance, he kept a volume to read lying at the 


should do, or to leave undone all that that same un- 
derstanding tells us we should not do. 
A person who really possesses all these good 


| qualities in their fullness is a rare being, and so im- 





presses us with his transcendent faithfulness to con- 
science that it is almost impossible to think that more 
could be asked or expected, or that the living of a 


| Christian life could have further claims on such a 
| person. 
| conception of that higher life, which we will now call 
| a “ religious”’ life, would come as a revelation ?—like 


Yet is it not true that to such a person the 


the unfolding of a brighter sphere of existence, the 
discovery of an unknown world of joy? For this 
religious life, which we are now to consider, contains 
all the good things that go to make a really moral 
life, and O,so much more! Worship, faith, hope, 
piety, devotion, godliness, holiness,—how much more 
these grand words convey to our minds, what a wealth 
of joy and loveliness they contemplate and involve! 

It is entirely possible to live a moral life, such a 
life as no man can find fault with so far as the living 
is concerned, and yet know nothing of the glorious 
possibilities of the religious life. Just as though we 
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were to study the heavens by day, and know nothing | 
of the rich splendor and magnificence of a cloudless | 
night, when the moon and planets and stars were | 
spread so wonderfully and grandly before our gaze. 

The one word “ worship”’ implies a world of mean- | 
ing of which morality knows nothing. The sublime 
thought that our Heavenly Father has us constantly | 
in his care,—he who is too powerful and mighty for 
us to comprehend; the Creator of every good and 
perfect gift ; he that is in supreme cortrol of the uni- 
verse, not a sparrow falling to the ground without his 
notice ; him whom we call God; and that while he is 
so much above us all, has made all things and is so 
far beyond our comprehension, yet is with us all and 
in us all. He knows no high, no low, no rich, no 


poor, no strong, no weak ; he is the God alike of the | 
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bondman and the freeman. Whata priceless thought | 


it is that we are privileged to worship him; that 
we can always apreal to him with faith, that he will 
hear us, that we can approach him without fear, that 
we can be assured of his favor and blessings if we 
will but obey him, that we can have abiding faith in 
him, that we can bestow our devotion upon him, and 
best of all can have eternal hope in him! 

What a life of immeasurable joy and peace—peace 
that passeth all understanding, is this compared with 
the simply moral life. Might I not call the onea 
passive life and the other an active life? The moral 
life means a life of simply doing nothing wrong, a 
sort of drifting, aimless existence, a life hardly worthy 


of the superior intellect with which nature has en- | 


dowed only the human being. The religious life 
embodies activity, an employment of all these powers 
of intellect to the perpetual satisfaction of ourselves 
and the betterment of our fellow-man, and along with 
it all the nurture and development and evolution of 
the soul. 

It has been suggested to me that we Friends are 
accused of being simply, a moral people, and not re- 
ligious. To me that is only the error of ignorance, 
or the slur of prejudice and bigotry. Because we do 
not conform to the doctrine and belief of the so-called 
“evangelical’’ church, and because we have shorn 
religion of its non-essentials, and interpret and teach 
it as we believe the lowly Nazarene taught it, we are 


charged with having no religion. It is true we lay | 


more stress on ‘living the life’? than most other 
denominations, but is it not well we do? Are not 
far too many feeding only on the husks, and never 
reaching the golden fruit? And have we not yet a 
work to do? 

For myself I know of no higher conception of 
the religious responsibilities of this life than that em- 
bodied in our good, old Quaker faith. ‘Our one un- 
derlying principle that ‘‘God is the teacher of his 
children himself” is to me an open door through 
which we may enter to that high and altogether lovely 
plane of existence in this world, a true and sublime 
religious life, if we do but choose. 


He who aims at perfection in great things, but is 
willing to be imperfect in little things, will find him- 
self essentially an imperfect man. 





OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 20.—FiFrtTH MONTH 20, 1900. 
IMPURITY. 

GOLDEN TExT.—I desire mercy and not sacrifice; and the 

knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.— Hosea, vi., 6. 
Scripture Reading.—Selections by the teacher from Hosea, 

Chaps., iv., v., vi. 

In these chapters the prophet draws a vivid picture of 
the moral decay of his nation. Immorality stalks 
triumphant through all social classes. Lust is master 
alike of laymen, priest, and noble. And with this 
general corruption there has come, worst of all, an in- 
difference to sin, a loss of power to respond to God’s 
call to righteousness. Repentance is a light matter. 
God does not really hate sin very much; let us take 
our pleasure now, and when we get ready to repent 
he will be glad enough to take us back to his favor. 
A few burnt offerings will make it all right with him. 
Hosea speaks to this state of mind almost despair- 


| ingly: ‘*O Ephraim, O Judah, what shall I do unto 
| thee? for your goodness is a morning cloud”’ (vi., 4). 


It is his despair, as that of all the prophets, that the 
people will not know their God ; that they wish al- 
ways to bargain with him; that they will not see that 
the punishment is involved in the sin itself and cannot 
be averted—nay, that the only hope for humanity 
lies in the certainty that it will not be averted. 

The priests, who should lead the people into 
righteousness, are no better than the others ; and on 
them is the greater sin. Forthey areset up to teach 
and they choose to teach falsehood. They make 
their gain from sacrifice, therefore they encourage the 
fatal delusion that sacrifice may buy absolution from 
punishment. “It shall be like people like priest.” 
The sin of the leaders shall excuse, in a measure, the 
sin of those who look up to them. But retribution 
follows hard on iniquity: ‘‘I will punish them for 
their ways and will reward them for their doings.”’ 
‘‘T desire mercy and not sacrifice; and the knowl- 
edge of God more than burnt offerings” (vi., 6). 
And now across the lurid picture of drunkenness, 
riot, and debauchery, sounds the sudden note of war. 
We hear the “cornet in Gibeah and the trumpet in 
Ramah ”’ (v., 8). The ancient battle-cry handed down 
from the days of Saul, “‘ After thee, O Benjamin! ”’ 
is shouted among the hills. Israel is in danger; the 
sound of marching armies is on her border, and where 
are the men who shall hurl them back as their fathers 
did of old? Where are they? where but among the 
drunken debauchees who waste strength and sub- 
stance with abandoned women; where but among 
those who rob and kill and share their plunder with 
the very priests? (vi., 9). Not many years have 
passed since Amos spoke sentence upon those who 
loll “‘on beds of ivory”? who “ stretch themselves 
upon silken couches.” But iniquity has ripened fast 
in the enervating atmosphere of oppression and 
luxury ; sin, now nearly finished, shall bring forth 





death. The nation is rotten to the core with im- 
morality and the selfishness of uncontrolled passion ; 
there is no hope that it can endure the shock of war. 
It stands for a time, indeed, by virtue of intrigue and 
falsehood, but these in the end only make its destruc- 
tion more complete. 
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The prosperity of a nation rests on the prosperity 
of the family. No forms of evil, therefore, are more 
destructive to national life than sins against the family. 
It is to the generally prevailing immorality of French 
cities that many attribute their national weakness ; to 
a standard so low that in Paris no woman making her 
own living is expected to be virtuous, her very wages 
being in part regulated by the expectation that she 
will add to them by vice. But to come closer home, 
no lover of his kind and of his country can regard 
with indifference the fact that every great city de- 
mands the yearly destruction of thousands of women 
to gratify the lust of men. It is only by blinding our- 
selves to the facts that we can accept them as we do. 
And there is special reason why we should recognize 
the situation, because the vicious principle of licensing 
evil, familiarized to our consciences by the facts of the 
liquor business, is being in one or another fashion ap- 
plied also to prostitution. It has been suggested al- 
ready to legalize vice in certain districts in order to 
keep it from other districts. It has actually been 
licensed in some cities, while in others it is practically 
licensed by the practice of collecting monthly fines. 
At one time prostitution was a part of the legal 
mechanism of the English army in India, and within 
a short time there has been a move to revive this un- 
speakable infamy. Now, whatever may be the 
remedy, these are not remedies. Nothing which 
tends to mitigate in public or in private the conse- 
quences of this evil is desirable. 
quences lies the best, nay, the only, hope of better 
things. 
right paths ; to render ourselves insensible to them is 
fatal. 
but symptoms of deeper and fatal degradation. 


To 


the festering sore. 
There is no cure-all for sin. 
must be a part of every right move is self-dedication 


- individuals—the willingness of men and women to | : : 
of individuals—t > | the expression, leisure in work, fullness of power that 


: _ tunes and harmonizes the being in action, that makes 
ventions may be necessary—certainly are necessary ; | 


le ly dc le f 
but no prevention even looks toward finality which | tabor only a larger and completer rest of all the 


| faculties. 


give time and life to the cause of righteousness. Pre- 


does not look to enlisting the will of the sinner on the 
side of righteousness. 


erring. The whole need not the physician, but those 
that are sick. 


preached to those who know not God. 


le ave ieflyv i j — : 

We tawe bvlefiy: end ouperieially meted ous ‘ain | lost control of equilibrium, is out of the centre of 
emphasized by the prophet as among the causes of | gravity 

g 


the fall of his nation. We know that this vice is cur- 
rent among the sins of our own nation. 
shall we do ? 


fullness. But this much we may do—strive as God 


be of the pure in heart ; oppose heartily and with all 
our strength every effort to avert the general conse- 
quences upon the community of allowing sin in its 
midst ; and finally fight against all Phariseeism in our 
hearts which would lead us to draw aside from the 


| know. 


| bryonic state. 
In those. conse- | 7" 


r are God's warnings turning us into | s tse ; 
They c 8 e | to submit to injurious contagions. 


For the outward and visible consequences are | 





The drowsy gospel preached to lazy | 


respectability must be transformed to a vital gospel | may suggest the even courses of the stars. 


What then | 


; , | way into a street-car at the moment of departure ? 
No one can answer for another in any | ,_ ° 


‘ women hustling about a bargain counter? 
gives us strength to master our own passions and to | 


| puffing and blowing, the redness and sweat of hurry, 
| are always repulsive. 


sinner if we can help him, remembering meanwhile 
that the very drawing aside from the self-satisfied 
sinner is above all the help he most needs from us. 


WHY IN SUCH A HURRY? 

Christian Register. 
It is the general complaint that there is now no time 
for a thousand good, wholesome, friendly things one 
would like to do. What has become of the time ? 
Is there not as much of it as there once was? As 
far as we know, there is just as much time as there 
ever was or as there is ever likely to be. Time is 
adequate between sun and sun, but it is the human 
machine that in some way is at fault. It is the high 
pressure put upon it, the strain of a hundred and fifty 
pounds of steam where fifty or seventy-five would be 
normal. 

It is not necessary to refer to grandmothers or 
great-grandmothers. They certainly worked harder 
than their descendants do, and had more leisure ; but 
we should not be willing to return to their way of 
life. Many of their superfluities are our necessities. 
We have mental appetites and aptitudes they did not 
If they were healthier than we are because 
they lived in houses full of cracks, still we cannot do 
without our steam-heated dwellings. The chick 
cannot creep back into its shell and become an egg 
again. The developed being cannot assume the em- 
It is foolish and useless to inveigh 
against our time and what it has brought us, but we 
can sometimes think for ourselves. We can refuse 
We can sometimes 
rule our minds with fearless independence. The 
world’s car is pushed on by people who differ from 


; : their neighbors refuse to be led by others. 
put the evil out of sight, to ‘‘ make it pay for its regu- | their neighbors and refus ed by other 
lation,’ these proposed remedies are but to paint over | caieaat being happy. 


. , | that tastes the honeyed time, and is competent to see 
But one thing which | 


| and hear and enjoy the good things God has bestowed 


Hurry never blessed anybody, never made any 
It is leisure that brings delight, 


upon his children. There is, if one may be allowed 


But hurry is very different from this swing 


| and rhy ly ightly ion. 
hed than elias at tie, |e rhythm of body and soul, rightly tuned to action 


, , | This happy exercise is beautiful to see. 
will, moreover, means personal relations with the | PP» 


Even the 
artisan, who feels the pulse of the universe in the fine 
poise of his body, is a study for an artist. His 
motion is akin to tide and sun. The swing of an axe 

Hurry is ugly, anxious, hot, flustered. It has 


Is there anything uglier than a crowd of 
people pushing, elbowing, crowding, scrambling their 


Is there anything more depressingly unlovely than 
The 


We as Americans are keyed 
to a point that is absolutely painful. The walk in 
the street, the poise of the head, betray an inward 
flutter. We put up with a thousand uglinesses in 
our external life because we do not take time to study 
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and weigh aspects, to savor the beautiful, and to be | said not to go into the club and the market-place to 


repulsed by the unlovely appearance of things. 

This fad of being in a hurry, of squandering the 
last spark of energy, is an eating evil that invades 
both men and women, even children. Perhaps im- 
mature youth suffers most from life at high pressure. 
Our little ones are too often overworked at school. 
They have no time to digest their food properly, no 
time to play. They soon grow to look old, pale, and 
pinched, if they were not born old. 

Though modern life is complex, with pressure 
from all sides, much of the hurry that flusters people 
makes them uninteresting and unbeautiful, is artificial. 
If a boy sees two or three persons running in the 
street, he begins to run also, not knowing why. On 
the same principle people are in a hurry because others 
are. It is an insidious fashion, a means of impressing 
personal importance on the crowd. There is some- 
thing distinguished in having nervous prostration 
from overwork. A great deal of the overwork of 
our day is avoidable, and ought to be condemned. 
There is no reason why a business man shou'd belong 
to ten clubs or ruin his digestion by twenty public 
dinners a season. There is no valid reason why a 
rational woman should have five hundred names on 
her visiting list, belong to a number of charitable 
societies, and several clubs, be active in her church, 
ride a bicycle, and manage an automobile. 

The break-down, if it comes to such a one, is the 
result of vanity, social ambition, the desire to be 
always in the forefront of everything. - Our excesses 
kill: it is not our best work but our worst that lays 
us low. The effort to spread ourselves out thin over 
great surfaces, in order to show more in the public 
eye, is a procedure inducing shallows that dry up the 
interior life. Concentration is the source of real work, 
whether great or small. To gain results that endure, 
we must deepen the sfream of life, we must enrich 
the nature, not by a continual friction and rubbing 
of elbows in public places, but by tranquility, self- 
communion,—by a part of life given to God mirrored 
in mind and in nature, where we see his thoughts as 
images reflected in the infinite ocean of being, un- 
ruffled by extraneous objects. 

The period of needless expression through which 
we are passing is demonstrated by the awakened 
intellect of our women, who, finding they have some- 
thing to say, all desire to speak at once, who finding 
they can be doers in the world, would put forth every 
particle of power they possess. This feverishness 
will in time exhaust itself and grow temperate. They 
will learn that reserved force is the mighty power in 
nature to bring forth abiding and beautiful results. 
‘“Why so hot, little man?’’ Emerson asked. It was 


a pertinent question. The little men are easily heated : | 


the great men perform their labors tranquilly in the 
fullness of their strength. If we cut off a few super- 
fluities, a few barren ambitions, a few vanities, we 
shall always have time enough and to spare for the 
best things. If we discriminate what is essential 
from what is non-essential, we can keep out of the 
mad rush and push of our age. God demands some 


space about us, some holy silence and calm. Jesus 


| 








communion. 





meet the spirit, but into the closet and shut the door. 

Seldom now we find any one to call friend who 
can give us half an hour, an hour, for close, personal 
The hostess, while she talks to us, 
keeps her eye on the door to see who is coming in 
next to whom she can make the same gestures, the 
same genuflections she has made to us. The host 
after ten minutes looks at his watch. His time is 
too valuable to waste on sentiment. These things 
make life external, dry, arid, artificialh We meet in 
crowds, but we do not get acquainted. The soul is 
hungry to be fed with real food,—with affection, 
friendship, responsive interest, true sympathy. 

But there is no time for these things, we are so 
hurried, so overworked. When we have arrived at 
this point, it is time to stop short. The Catholic 
system of occasionally making a retreat from the 
world is not without its benefit ; for, if life is spent in 
a mad scamper after things of no real value, or even 
after valuable things we can grasp but superficially, 
it is as much wasted as if thought were dulled or 
opportunities neglected. The hungry mind should 
not injure itself by gorging what it cannot digest. 
Wisdom lies in clearly discriminating the things worth 
doing, the objects worth pursuing, from those which, 
though, perhaps, good for others, may not be good 
for us. 


MILITARISM AND PUBLIC MORALS. 
Scribner's Magazine. 

THE degradation of character due to militarism takes 
many forms. There is the vicious ethics of war 
carried into social and industrial life. The deceit and 
fraud, more common in militant countries than in 
pacific, are evils that women must endure with men. 
There are the callousness and cruelty of war, from 
which they suffer far more than men. There is, 
finally, the moral laxity of war. The full story of 
the sufferings of women from this cause cannot be 
written. The standing armies of Europe spread a 
poison that penetrates the remotest corner of the 
social fabric. No classescapesit. The “ gallantry” 
of officers is notorious. Not less so are their mer- 
cenary marriages. Among the rank and file occur 
those illegitimate unions common to every garrison 
town. Among the toilers the same evil prevails. 
Militarism acts directly and indirectly to make them 
unwilling to assume the responsibilities of marriage. 
How serious this evil has become may be gathered 
from the report of Dr. Hirscherberg, of Berlin. In 
that city alone, in 1887, 8,000 victims of these 
Arbeiter-Ehen, as they are called, who had been de- 
serted by their companions, appealed for public relief. 
In 1895 the number reached 12,000. But Berlin is 
not the only capital thronging with these unfortunates. 
They crowd the dark corners of the cities of all the 
militant countries of Europe. 


THE hindrances and oppositions with which brave 
men and women have wrestled in the lonely dark 
have often, if not always, hid a God-like blessing in 
their hard and smiting hands.—/ohn W. Chadwick. 
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SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 


AMID the continual 


rush and distractions of our 
times, it is good to have attention called to the great 


need there is of time for spiritual refreshment ; for 


time to allow the spirit to be made manifest ; time for | 


the mental and physical to be at rest ;—and not 
exhausted from over activity, and 
tion to 


in no condi- 


listen to the soul’s utterance; time for 
a repose of body that leaves the finer senses alert 
to listen, and to be receptive and able to promote 
spiritual growth. If we are to be fully developed in 
our three-fold nature we must give each a chance to 
grow. Alas! that this need is not more generally 
recognized and supplied. 

In an_ editorial in a 
weekly, we note with pleasure attention being called 


article 


to the lack of time given in our educational institu- | 


: , | and earnestly dealt with in the address by Dr. Theo- 
We quote from its con- | 


tions to spiritual nurture. 
cluding sentence that ‘“‘ mind cannot be best devel- 
oped at the expense of the spirit ; time must be al- 
lowed and encouragement given for that unselfish 
service of others, and those devotional exercises 
toward God, without which the spiritual nature can- 


not be developed, and can scarcely be kept alive.”’ 


This is in accord with our own faith, that our na- | 


_in an address made by Dr. Behrend in one of the 
tures are ever in need of ‘‘ unselfish service and devo- | 


| closing sessions. 


tional exercise,’”’ both public and private. And this 


is why we as Friends so urge the attendance upon our 


meetings for worship. Our forefathers  wiseiy 


placed as head of the list the Query: “ Are all our | 
meetings duly attended ? etc.,’”’ thus clearly recog- | 
nizing our duty to nourish and keep alive our spir- | 
itual natures, by placing ourselves in the way of good. | 


Let our First-days—as was well expressed in our | ; a 
, P | for the world’s redemption.” 


paper in a recent contribution—become more and 


more agencies for spirtual growth, as well as our | of what is so greatly needed, and without which all 


| mission work, if not entirely in vain, must be buta 


homes and our schools. 

An active Friend in a recent letter, desiring to see 
our members manifest more devotion to religious 
matters, says truly: ‘ what is needed is a longing for 
and enjoyment of something besides amusement, a 
craving for spiritual growth.” This is the key-note 
of the situation. Too much time is given to that 
which does not nourish the “ better part.” 





widely-circulated | stance of the many in which action is not abreast of 
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MISSIONS AND PAGANS. 


In the great missionary meeting of the ‘“ evangelical ” 
bodies at New York there were some features that 
are especially entitled to notice. One of these was 
the under-tone of recognition that the effort to Chris- 
tianize the world is hampered and hindered, indeed 


_ almost frustrated, by the want of fidelity on the part 


of professing Christians to the precepts which their 
Master taught. 

Something of this was clearly shown in the open- 
ing address of President Harrison, when he adverted 
to the demoralizing influences that pursue the mis- 
sionary’s efforts. ‘‘The men,” he said, ‘“‘ who, like 
Paul, have gone to heathen lands with the message, 
‘we seek not yours but you,’ have been hindered by 
those who, coming after, have reversed the message.” 
Pursuing this thought, he spoke particularly of the 


_ curse of drink and drunkenness, which our ‘ civiliza- 


tion’’ carries to the less sophisticated peoples. “ Rum 


| and other corrupting agencies,” he declared emphati- 


cally, ‘come in with our boasted civilization, and the 
feebler nations wither before the hot breath of the 


| white man’s vices.”’ 


This is well known, of course. It is another in- 


knowledge. The rum evil was still more definitely 
dore L. Cuyler, who had been specially assigned the 
subject for treatment. He and the speakers who 
followed him condemned as it deserves the policy 
which has attended the military occupancy of Manila, 


by which the sale of intoxicants has become the most 


| notable feature of American presence there. 


Another feature of the Conference was signified 


He was “enthusiastically ap- 


_ plauded’”’ when he made an earnest plea for more 
| cooperation and less denominational disunity. 


“In 
the face of an awakening paganism,” he said, ‘‘ we 
shall have to consolidate our forces. The bars must 
come down, and Christian fellowship in service must 
be universal. Our rituals and our creeds must not 


stand in the way of the massing of Christian forces 
In these utterances there is ‘‘promise and potency ” 
feeble effort. The recognition that it is idle for the 


missionary to appear as a messenger of the Prince of 
Peace, when those who send him are defenders and 


| supporters of aggressive war; that it is useless to 


preach temperance and clean living when those who 


rofess to hold the missionary’s faith are examples of 
P ry Pp 
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drunkenness and vice ; and that if so-called Christians 
are to come to the heathen quarreling and contending 
among them$elves, it is not to be expected that they 
can exert an influence for brotherly kindness ;—the 
recognition of these things, and all that they repre- 
sent and imply, is a step in the right direction. 

It is indeed true, as Dr. Behrend said, that the 
Christian forces are facing ‘‘ an awakened pagani¢m,”’ 
and it is not a paganism to be looked for only in dis- 
tant countries, and among the “ uncivilized’’ peoples 
of remote islands. It is the paganism of old Rome, 
the sensuous, the indulgent, the selfish, the luxurious, 
the cynical, the material, which is at our own doors, 
and is to be struggled with on home fields. The 


un-Christian greed which sends alcoholic crink in|. 
| residence, 


the same ships that carry out the missionaries, and 
which to fasten its hold upon the land or the treasure 
of a weaker people throws to the winds all the teach- 


ings of Jesus, is indeed a paganism that must be 


confronted. It is not now as in an earlier day; we 
we know well the Christian rule. If we know it and 
do it not, then the penalty is upon us. The heathen 
and the “civilized” will be judged according to their 


opportunity of knowledge, and our opportunity has | 


been great. 


Ir is encouraging to observe that Superintendent Edwaid 
Brooks, of the Philadelphia public schools, gives his voice 


and influence against making them places of military training. | 


In an interview published a short time ago, he said : 


‘There are so many other things of more importance | 


which the youth of to-day should learn that it would only be 
needless expenditure of money and a waste of valuable time 
to subject him to a course of military training. 
an injustice to many conscientious parents who hold views 


against all matters pertaining to military affairs, such as the | 


Quakers.”’ 


‘* This nation,’’ he added, very truly, ‘‘ has flourished for | 


over a century without military education in our public 
schools.’’ 


THERE is much point in the concluding sentence of a | 


paragraph in our friend, Dr. R. H. Thomas's /nterchange. 
It says: 

‘« The church forgets that in proportion as it teaches that 
there is no difference between it and the world, it takes away 
the reason why people in the world should join it."’ 

It is quite true. 


John, the sum of $9.81 for the relief of the famine sufferers 
in India, and we have sent it to Watson Grace, Secretary of 
the Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association, London, who 
has asked for such contributions. 


Pror. F. H. GREEN of the West Chester Normai School 
lectures on ‘‘ The Greatest Navy in the World.’’ The ships 
he describes are Scholarship, Companionship, Courtship, 
Hardship, and Worship. 


It would be | 


| Meeting, Md. 








BIRTHS. 

COPE.—At Lincoln University, Chester county, Pa., 

Fourth month 23, 1900, to Caleb D. and Emma Brown Cope, 
a daughter, who is named Esther. 


MARRIAGES. 


HUMPTON—BROOMELL.—On Third-day, Fifth month 
1, 1900, at the home of the bride's parents, Christiana, Pa., 
under the care of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Charles Franklin Humpton, of Coatesville, Pa., and Pauline 
Broomell. 


DEATHS. 


COWGILL.—At his residence, Dover, Del., Fifth month 
I, 1900, Daniel C. Cowgill, in the 81st year of his age. In- 
terment at Little Creek. 

POUND.—At Plainfield, N. J., Fourth month 27, 1900, 
Robinson Pound, aged 42 years. 

Funeral, Fourth month 30, at 2.30 p. m., from his late 
255 East Second street, Plainfield, N. J. 

SMITH.—At his home near Kennett Square, Pa., of 
pneumonia, Fourth month 20, 1goo, Jacob C. Smith, in the 
82d year of his age ; a member of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

[He was brother to the Jate Anne S. Clothier. } 

VANSANT.—Third month 28, 1900, William J. Vansant 
departed this life, in the eighty-second year of his age, after 


; ‘ | a lingering ill sev ; 
have had line upon line, and precept upon precept; | ee ee 


He was a highly esteemed member of Deer Creek Mor.thly 


DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 


WE have had no recent reports from the Doukhobors, but we 
believe they are progressing fairly well. Letters from them 


| to the Friends of Arch Street, in reply to the Jetter sent them 


by the latter several weeks ago, have been published in the 
Friend, of Philadelphia. 

We have received one contribution which is acknowledged 
below. 

‘* INTELLIGENCER’? FUND. 

Members of Marietta Monthly Meeting, lowa, forwarded 
by H. M. Nichols : 

H, MN., 

SS re 

a 

Bn Bs. 


Last acknowledgment (Third month 31), 2 


Amount in hand, 


THE heavy fighting in the Philippines recently has not 
been on the island of Luzon, but on others, where the oppo- 
sition to American rule appears to be as intense as on the one 
which, we were told at the start, was the only home of the 
only tribe opposed to the Americans. It looks now as if it 
would be necessary to capture the entire series of islands, 
and to hold each by an over-whelming force after it has been 
taken. And this is the way the ‘‘ benevolent assimilation "’ 
plan is working out !—[Philadelphia Ledger, 5th. } 

AT the election, on the 28th ult., of two delegates from 
the Second Nebraska district to the Republican National 
Convention, one of those chosen, E. J. Cornish, a prominent 
party man, made an earnest speech in opposition to the policy 
of imperialism. He said if the Porto Rico act were to be 
considered part of a permanent policy ‘‘ it would be revolting 
to the American conscience.”’ 


THE North German Lloyd Steamship Co. has placed an 
order with the Vulcan shipbuilding company of Stettin for a 
vessel, which, when completed, will be 48 feet longer than 
the White Star line's Oceanic. She will be 752 feet long, the 
Oceanic being 704, and the Deu/sch/and’, the new ship of the 
Hamburg American Line, 685. 
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PER ARDUA AD ASTRA. 


‘* PER ARDUA AD ASTRA,’ yes,—I learned it long ago, — 
When life lay all before me bright,—its morning skies aglow, 
I thought I knew its meaning ; ah, how little did I know! 


Full many a steep my feet have climbed with weary tread 
since then, — 

Full many a wound | have received 'mong jostling throngs of 
men, — 

Full many a fall I've had, and yet I rise and strive again. 


And some who started out with me have perished in their 
prime, 

And some are loitering by the way, forgetting Death and 
Time, 

But wounded, scarred, 


and dust-begrimed, still steadily I 
climb. 


O, slow the prozress that I make, —O, dark the dreary path, — 

No rest my struggling feet can find,—no rest my spirit hath, 

No stars shine through the clouds that hang above me black 
with wrath. 


But somehow in my heart the faith of early years abides, 

The truth of those old Latin words my journey cheers and 
guides, 

And one step more may reach the goal that now the darkness 
hides. 


For some day overhead the clouds shall break their leaden 
bars, 


A victor I shall stand erect in spite of all the scars, 
And oa my sizht shall burst the light of God's eternal stars. 
HOWELL S. ENGLAND. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NEBRASKA HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 
FEELING a desire to attend the Nebraska Half-Yearly 


Meeting of Friends, at Lincoln, beginning on Seventh- 
day the 28th of Fourth month, I took the morning 
train at La Moille on Sixth-day, at 8 o'clock, a. m. and 
arrived in Lincoln about 6 p. m., of the same day and 
found kind friends at the North-Western depot to 
welcome my coming. When, at Fremont, Nebraska, 
I stepped out to change trains, I was met by our dear 
friend Isaiah Lightner, from Monroe, who had kindly 
remembered me and had come around that way to 
accompany meto Lincoln. It was a pleasant surprise, 
and we proc:eded in company to our destination. 
We were taken t» the home of our friends William 
and Adaline Garlock for the night, and kindly enter- 
tained. 

On Seventh-day morning we went to the station 
to meet Friends from the North, members of Genoa 
Monthly Meeting, George S. Truman, M. Fifield, 
Lizzie Lightner, and the Shotwells from Garrison and 
David City, a goodly number altogether. The rain 
commenced falling and it was soon quite wet, but we 
were taken toth: homes of different Friends to dinner 
and all kindly cared for. At 2, p. m., we gathered at 
the Hall, to attend the Ministers’ and Elders’ Meet- 
ing, which was well attended and a precious season. 
The public Meeting for Worship, and First-day School 
Conference were attended better than I expected to 
see, and a live interest was munifested. 


. . - | 
The business meeting on Second-day was also 


well attended, and indications are that Lincoln Ex- 
ecutive Meeting is not as near gone down as some had 
thought. I believe there is much encouragement for 
the members there to become more faithful, ard try 
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to hold their meetings every week, and look after 
those who are near them, who if not members, are 
in sympathy with them; they might again strength 
and members both. 

Joshua L. Mills, of Clear Creek, IIl., and Hannah 
A. Plummer, of Chicago, were present, also Isaac 
Vale of Weber, Kansas, and Eli Vail and wife from 
near Buffalo, N. Y. The latter was formerly Tamar 
Shotwell, from among the Canada Friends. 

After meeting on Second-day evening I accom- 
panied Jacob Shotwell and family to their home at 
Garrison, remaining over night and part of the next 
day. Then going to David City I took an afternoon 
train by the Chicago and North-Western Railway for 
home, arriving the next morning, feeling well and 
thankful that I had been permitted to enjoy the meet- 
ing and visit among kind friends, as well as have the 
pleasant, thought somewhat hurried trip. 

Hartwell, lowa. N. E. 

- At Farmington Quarterly Meeting, N. Y., on the 
4th of last month, it was decided to change the 
quarterly meeting to a half-yearly meeting to be held 
at Orchard Park, N. Y., every year on the first 
Fourth-day in Fifth month, and at Farmington and 
Mendon Centre, alternately, on the first Fourth-day 
in Tenth month. 


Our friend Robert S. Haviland, in reply to a letter 
of inquiry, says he hopes to attend Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting at the opening, for a day or two, but 
feels desirous to attend Granville, N. Y., Quarterly 
Meeting, on the 16th, which will cut short his stay 
here. His health has slowly improved. 


R. Barclay Spicer writes in Young Friends’ Review : 
‘The Friends at Cincinnati feel that this has been the 
best year since the o-ganization of the Friends’ As- 
sociation. The meetings have not been so large, I 
am told, but those who have attended come regularly 
and take an active part. I feel that the Association 
now is on a good working basis.” 


Concord Quurterly Meeting was held at Wilming- 
ton, Del., on the Ist instant. There was about the 
usual attendance. The routine business, including 


| the consideration of the queries and their answers, 


occupied the Meeting for Discipline. Matilda Garri- 
gues served as clerk, having been appointed to suc- 
ceed Wm. P. Buncroft, who after several years’ 
service, requested to be released; Morgan Bunting 
was Assistant Clerk. Luncheon was provided, as 
usual, at the close of meeting, by Wilmington Friends 
for those in attendance, and was served in the school- 
house, across the street. 


London Yearly Meeting will begin week after 
next. The general sessions for business will open 
on the 23d instant. 

At the recent quarterly meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, at Wilmington, Del., (Concord Quarter), 
Sarah B. Flitcraft was recorded a minister. 





FRIENDS’ 
FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
XVII.—WILMINGTON MEETING AND SCHOOL. 

In the year 1738 the Friends then living in the vi- 

cinity of Wilmington built a quaint stone house on 

‘Quaker Hill,” a site which for more than a century 

was outside of the town limits. 

was taken for a school-house, and another meeting- 
house was erected on an adjoining lot. 

The Friends’ School established in 1748 is the 


oldest school in the State, it having been in continu- | 


ous existence from that time to the present. In 1780 
this school was taught by a certain John Webster, who 
was the last of its masters that was ever ‘“ barred 
out” by the pupils. Aided by some of the commit- 


tee, he succeeded in forcing an entrance, and the | 


chastisement that followed would not be considered 
Friendly in these days. 
vigorous teacher were James A. Bayard, Cesar A. 
Rodney, and Edward W. Gilpin, the last-named be- 


Delaware. 

The walls of the old house still form a part of the 
present handsome and commodious school building, 
but they have been so built upon and around that it 
is hard to identify them. The school now has a kin- 


make up a well-equipped modern institution of learn- 
ing. The boys and girls have separate study halls, 
but recite together in classes. 


It was this school of which Clarkson Taylor was | 


principal for several years. 
of Herschel A. Norris, of Woodstown, N. J., and thir- 
teen other teachers. Five of the fourteen are Friends, 


that the standard of the school is high and that they 
have not been able to find Friends who are qualified 
to fill the positions. There are many young Friends 
who would like to teach, but have been unable to se- 
cure situations ; the probability is that these have not 


received professional training, or have not given spe- | 


cial attention to any one line of work. 


The present meeting-house in Wilmington, ac- | 


cording to the stone in the end, was built in 1816. | article of absorbing interest on 


| Race.’ 


It is a plain brick building on West street above 
Fourth, and is now far within the residence portion of 


the city. The yard around the house occupies an | 


entire block, most of it being taken up with the old 
grave-yard. There are many fine trees on the 
grounds, and the whole is enclosed on three sides by 
a high iron fence, and on the fourth by an old-time 
brick wall. 


The outside of the building possesses no special | 
architectural beauty ; but within it is an ideal old 


meeting-house. Over the ministers’ gallery is a 
“sounding-board.” The youths’ gallery extends 
around three sides of the room, and the gallery rail 
as well as the balusters of the stairways, is supported’ 
by turned posts. As all meetings are held in joint 
session the partition has been removed excepting an 
arch extending from the gallery to the sounding- 
board. The old benches have been retained, but 
made comfortable by an added board along the 
backs, and good cushions. 
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| of time has painted them. 
In 1748 this building | 





| people. 
| addition to the answering of the queries there was a 
coming in after years the Chief Justice of the State of | 


It is now under the care | 





od 





The Doric pillars supporting the gallery are 


| painted cream white to match the window frames, and 


walls and ceiling are steel white, but benches, wains- 
oting, and gallery-posts are left as the gentle hand 
The soft browns of the 
carpet harmonize with the walls and wood work, and 


| green Venetian blinds hang at the windows. 


There is an Indulged Meeting at Stanton (belong- 
ing to Wilmington Monthly Meeting,) where very few 
Friends are now living. There is a First-day school 
here with an enrollment of fifty-nine pupils, not one 
of whom is a member of meeting. In Wilmington 
both the meeting and the First-day school are well 
attended and a good deal of interest is manifested. 

The Monthly Meetings in Wilmington are now 


| held in the evening, and since the change was made 
Among the pupils of this | 


there is an increased attendance of men and young 
At the meeting in the Fourth month, in 


very interesting report of work done by the Philan- 


| thropic Committee, and after the other business had 
| been transacted a communication was read signed by 
| a young woman belonging to this meeting and a 
| young man belonging to a Friends’ meeting in Eng- 
| land, announcing their intended marriage with each 
dergarten, manual training department, gymnasium, | 
laboratory, museum, and other things that go to | 


other. Letters of consent from the parents of both 
parties accompanied this, and also a letter from the 


| monthly meeting in England, stating that the young 
' man was a highly esteemed member of their body 
| and that he was clear of other engagements, and re- 


questing that information be sent of the accomplish- 
ment of the marriage. 


This is probably the first communication sent by 


| any meeting in England to any meeting of our body 
and a member of the committee said in explanation | 


of Friends in America, since r827, and may be wel- 
comed as an evidence of the increase of good feeling 
among Friends. Now that frequent intercourse is 


| enlarging our knowledge of each other, and showing 
| us how much we have in common, it is to be hoped 


there will be other such instances. | ee 


Tue African explorer, Henry M. Stanley, contributes to 
the current number of the North American Review a scholarly 
‘‘The Origin of the Negro 
The cradle of this race, as of so many others, he 
holds to have been in Asia, whence the negroes migrated to 
Africa, in which continent they were barred from intercourse 
with the rest of the world by the severe and exclusive Egyp- 


| tians, and by the geographical barriers of the Sahara and the 
Mediterranean on the north and the Atlantic and Indian 
| oceans on the west and east. 


MARGARET DELAND, besides writing what might well be 
called psychological romances, cultivates jonquils and hya- 
cinths, ‘‘the art of growing which,’’ says the Boston 7Zvan- 
script, ‘‘she seems perfectly to understand.’’ She has a sale 
of flowers every spring at her home in Boston—on Mt. 
Vernon Street, just a few doors from the home of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Special interest is felt by buyers at these 
annual sales, from the fact that Mrs. Deland devotes to well- 
chosen charities the proceeds of her labor in cultivating the 
flowers. 


CONGRESSMAN LOVERING of Massachusetts is pressing a 
bill in the House to forbid burials at sea, except where death 
is due to contagious disease. Burial now is entirely in con- 
trol of the captain, and the usual experience is that captains 
refuse to carry a corpse to port. 





Educational Bepartment. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
On the evening of the Ist inst., Professor Rendel Harris, of 
Cambridge, gave a reading and interpretation of Tennyson's 
poem, ‘‘ St. Simeon Stylites.’’ Later in the evening an in- 
formal reception was tendered to Professor Harris in the 
Dean's parlor. 

Dr. L. O. Howard found it impossible to give the entire 
course of lectures on Agricultural Entomology, and accord- 
ingly the series closed with the lecture given on the 2nd inst. 
These lectures have been of interest and value, and it is 
hoped that Dr. Howard's services may be again secured at 
some future date. 

The junior contestants forthe Sproul Oratorical Prize have 
been selected as follows: Emily M. Atkinson, Emma G. 
Holloway, L. Winifred Rogers, M. Alma Young, and G. 
Arthur Seaman. 

Che sub-committee recently appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Managers to inquire into the sub- 
ject of Fraternities, has reported that, at present, no action 
on their part seems necessary. 

The Societies have agreed to abolish certain recognized 
objectionable features, and the matter is left in the hands of 
the Dean and President. 

Dr. Day, although recovering from his recent illness, has 
not yet been able to resume his classes. M. S. H. 


GEORGE SCHOOL. 


By invitation of Principal Maris, Frank E. Gannett, late 
secretary to President Schurman of the United States Philip- 
pine Commission, addressed the students and friends of 
George School on Seventh-day evening, Fifth month 5. 
He gave an account of his trip around the world and ten 
months’ residence in the Philippines. 


Among th ints visi i a ip, whic ; 
g the points visited on his outward trip, which he | school which they last attended. 


described, were Yokohama, Tokio, Kobe, and Nagasaki in 
Japan, and Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Canton in China. 
The Commission went from Hong Kong to Manila, on the 
United States ship Aaltimore. The speaker described 
many interesting personal experiences in the Philippines, the 
most important of which was a trip with President Schurman 
on the United States ship Bennington through the Philip- 
pine Archipelago. He gave an account of an interesting 
personal meeting with the Sultan of the Sulu Islands. 

In expressing his opinion of the present situation in the 
Philippines, the speaker said that the military operations in 
the islands had created a deep feeling of hatred against 
Americans in the minds of the natives, and that it would un- 
doubtedly be a long time before this feeling would be eradi- 
cated. The bitterness of the hostilities has been increased 


by misunderstanding and suspicion as to our motives and in- | 


tentions on the part of the natives, who are ardently desirous 
of independence. If Congress had declared to the world our 
intention to give the islands ultimate inJependence, a peace- 
ful solution of the problem might have been facilitated. 
Although from his experience in the islands, the speaker did 
not consider the Filipinos at present capable of self-govern- 
ment, he expressed himself in favor of a policy which would 
prepare them for an independent government at some future 
time. He was also very doubtful as to the real commercial 
value of the islands. 

F. E. Gannett is at present engaged upon a work which 
is expected to throw new light on the religious question in the 
Philippines. It is based on a Tagalog story of life in the 
Islands. In preparing the manuscript of this work he has 
been receiving the assistance of Prof. William H. Glasson, 
whose guest he has been at the School. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL REPORT.—The annual report of the 
committee in charge of Westtown Boarding School was pre- 
sented at the recent yearly meeting of Arch Street Friends. 
There had been 86 boys and 87 girls, total 173, at the spring 
term, 1899 ; and 89 boys and 96 girls, total 185, at the fall 
and winter term. ‘‘These numbers include a few day 
scholars.’ 


The total cost of the school for the year was $45,882,08, 
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including $1,876.84 for repairs and improvements. The 
chief items of expenses were: Salaries and wages, $22,280. - 
67 ; provisions, $9,885.32; heating and lighting, $4,643.77 ; 
laundry, $2.050.96 ; miscellaneous, $3,987.05. 

The income from board and tutition charges was $31, 301.- 
50; from invested and other funds, $13,980.40. The farm 
showed an ‘‘estimated profit’’ of $72.31; the grist and 
saw-mill returned $197.62. 

‘«For several years past’’ the report states, ‘‘ the average 
annual cost to the institution of each scholar has exceeded 
the charge for board and tuition by nearly one hundred 
dollars.”’ 

Measles, many cases of which ‘‘were of an unusually 
severe form,’’ visited the school after the return of the pupils 
from ‘‘the short vacation in the Twelfth month.’’ Regina 
S. Rote, the housekeeper, died of this disease, complicated 
by pneumonia ; the scholars who were ill all recovered. 


GRADUATES OF GEORGE SCHOOL.—There have been five 
classes graduated at George School—this year’s class will be 
the sixth. In all there have been 110 graduates. Of these 
15 are students at Swarthmore College, and 19 are pursuing 
advanced courses of study elsewhere. Thirty-five are 
teaching, two being principals of schools. This makes a 
total of 69. Of the remaining 41, five young women are 
indicated by the School Catalogue as having been married. 
Several of the young men are engaged in business. 


GEORGE SCHOOL CATALOGUE.—The Catalogue of George 
School for the present year, 1839-1900, has been issued. It 
makes a somewhat larger pamphlet than heretofore, and has 
some new features. Two new illustrations are given,— a south- 
west view of the lawn, looking from the main building ; anda 
view on the other side of the walk through the grove, the Eyre 
Line. The names of 169 regular student, and one graduate 
student are given, with their classification, residence, ard the 


The School will have its closing exercises on the 14th of 
Sixth month, and will resume its recitations on the 13th of 
Ninth month. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 
TRENTON, N. J.—The Friends’ Association met Fourth 
The literary exercises were opened by Pheebe H. 
Tomlinson who presented a short but particularly interesting 
sketch of the life of Aaron M. Powell. This was followed by 
W. Maxwell Marshall reading a tribute to him, prepared by 
Isaac Roberts, and published in the INTELLIGENCER, in 
Seventh month, 1899. 

Various phases of the life of our departed friend were 
discussed, and all seemed conscious that the Society had lost 
a valued member. 

‘‘Does membership in the Society of Friends tend to 
increase closer communion with the Divine?’’ was the title 
of a paper assigned to and prepared by Susan C. Waters. 
The writer thought that, ‘‘membership in any Society 
includes environment, and environment includes influences 
which are either helpful or detrimental. If environment is 
limiting, binding, and unprogressive, the divine in us may lie 
dormant in the soul, while the hindering, or paralyzing 
influence of forms, ceremonies, ancient beliefs and customs, 
shall make the word of God in our life of no account 
because of our fidelity to the traditions handed down to us 
from past ages. But, in a Society where a full appreciation 
of the sacredness of the divine which is inherent in every 
soul, gives tone to its environment, membership cannot be 
otherwise than enlarging, uplifting, ennobling, and inspiring. 

‘«We should never for one moment suppose that member- 
ship in any Society is necessary before we can come into the 
close relationship with the Divine, though in unity of purpose 
there is strength and a rich attainment.”’ 

The Association appointed W. Maxwell Marshall and 
Joseph Willets delegates to attend the Conference to be held 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., in Eighth month. After the usual 
silence, meeting adjourned to meet Fifth month 5. 

FLORENCE H. TITTENSOR, Sec. pro tem. 
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MILLVILLE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Third month 11. The president read the 14th chapter of 
Romans. 

The literary program included a continued reading from 
the Life of Samuel J. Levick. Reba Eves read an interesting 
paper, ‘‘What hath God wrought?’’ H. W. Eves read 
‘‘Always a river to cross.’" Carlton John recited, ‘‘ Boys 
who will win.’’ Current Topics were given by Frances M. Eves. 

The question ‘‘Is the study of the Old Testament con- 
ducive to the best interest of Christianity ?’’ was opened 
with an excellent paper by Rachel Knight, William Burgess 
and others participating. Then adjourned. 

The Association met at the meeting-house, Fovrth month 
8. The president, Charles Eves, read the 13th chapter of 
Romans. in 

The program for the evening included a recitation, 
‘‘Reward,’’ by Nellie John, a reading, ‘‘Two Monks,’’ by 
Sarah Rote. An essay, ‘‘ The Formation of Character,’’ 
prepared and read by Laura Balderston, was very interesting 
and helpful. Beatrice W. Eves read ‘‘ The Sandard of 
Christ.”’ 

The question, ‘‘ What place should Friends take in the 
political affairs of our country ?’’ was opened by H. W. Eves, 
giving twelve points on the subject. Wm. Burgess and others 
assisted in the discussion. 

The program for the meeting Fifth month 13, and current 
events were then offered. FRANCES M. Eves, Cor. 


oe 


West CHESTER, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
was held the evening of the 25th ult., in the Association 
rooms, with a very interesting program. The appointment of 
J. Hibberd Taylor as chairman of the Union of Associations, 
to be held the Second day evening of Yearly Meeting week 
was approved. R. Anna Darlington presented the Associa- 
tion with a few old books of historic value connected with 
Friends, with the idea that they may form a nucleus for a 
library of that kind in the room. 

Martha C. Talley opened the evening's program with a 
paper on ‘‘ Promptness."’ 
every one, if only an exertion of will power were brought to 
bear. Promptness brings about respect and confidence, and 
teaches justice. Lockie A. Baldwin followed with a paper on 
the same subject. Promptness, like truthfulness, becomes 
habitual with practice. Bring more system into our daily 
lives, and make others have confidence and pleasure in us. 


Worth. ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy,”’ 
was a motto for generations. If we consider ‘‘holy’’ in the 


sense of ‘‘ health,’’ then we should consider it as a day free | 


from selfish indulgence, too much excess. No one rule can 
be laid down for every one to follow, but Jesus administered 


both to the spiritual and physical need, saying: ‘‘ The Son of | 
In our First-cay school | 


man is Lord of the Sabbath day.”’ 
we have an out-pouring, in our religious meetings an in- 
flowing, or a close communion with the Source of All Good. 
The book of nature is also open with many opportunities to 
waste or use. 

Sarah P. Bedford condemned especially the reading of the 
Sunday newspapers,—not so much that it caused work on the 
Sabbath, as on account of the worldly tone. She empha- 
sized, too, the unprofitableness of novel reading. 

Inthe Current Events, by Helen Foulke, Prof. McGiffert’s 
trial and Dr. Hillis’s resignation were referred to. The col- 
ored people were discouraged from moving from the South, 
where all trades are open to them. It was with regret we 
learned of the decline of some of the geysers in Yellowstone 
National Park, although ‘‘Old Faithful ”’ still is true to its 
name. At the Paris Exposition the United States presents 
the next highest to France in number of exhibits. 

The last papers on the program, and which gave rise to 
much discussion, were given by Maurice B. Pratt and Ziba C. 
Martin, on ‘‘ Should a Citizen relieve himself of Political Re- 
sponsibility, even if he does not approve of present methods ?”’ 
It was felt by all means he should consider his privilege of 
casting the ballot a sacred trust, preparing the way through 
educational qualifications and primary reforms for a more 


She felt it was an obligation upon | 


The first of the next two papers on ‘‘ What is the Proper | pig 


Observance of First-day?*’ was presented by Caroline J. | 
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upright legislation. If the party is not ideal, do not grumble, 
but take a good home influence into every avenue, even into 
politics, where more than ever man should show his duty 
toward his fellow man. 

In the discussion that followed, education, primary refoim, 
and a sound basic organization were dwelt upon, exerting in- 
fluence for good in the party that most nearly represents your 
opinions. 

The meeting closed with reference to the newly-organized 
Young Friends’ Association in Lancaster, and a reading by 
Herbert P. Worth of a letter of denial by both branches of 
the Society of Friends, that the Friends in West Chester had 
ever furnished those herb medicines kncwn as ‘‘ Quaker 
Herbs,’ ‘‘ Friends’ Foot-ease,’’ and others of similar char- 
acter, the names ‘‘ Quaker’’ and ‘‘ Friends’’ being placed 
there by some enterprising patent medicine men for better 
sale of their articles. The meeting then closed. 


” 


BD. Ww. Oy, 


ByBERRY, PA.—The session held Fifth month 6, was well 
attended, there being, perhaps, a larger number present than 
at any previous meeting. 

Members from Trenton, Media, Horsham, and Philadel- 
phia Associations were very acceptably with us, adding by 
expression as well as presence to the interest. 

The gist Psalm was read at the opening by Rebecca J. 
Carter. A further review of Janney's History was given by 
Hannah Y. Richardson, and a reading by Phebe Tomlinson, 
"Tis Home where the Heart is.’’ Following this Percival 
Woodin addressed the meeting on ‘‘ Quakerism from the 
Standpoint of an Outsider.” He gave many points as viewed 
by an outsider, the most striking being the absolute ignorance 
of Friends and their testimonies. He felt you could know 
little about them unless you lived among them. He believed 
the early Friends were not so consistent as now, at any rate 
they were less temperate in religious speech then; less 
charitable. 

An outsider knows Friends for their wide charity, for con- 
sistency, and for their excellent schools, which are really 
charitable institutions, inasmuch as they seek to give more 
than they receive. 

Their passivity is much condemned by church people. 
Their conservatism is viewed in two lights, that of slcwness 
and that of carefulness. 

The book of Discipline is a sealed book to most church 
hence they cannot judge. He felt this subject was far 
too vast to be treated in such a short time, and being so 
nearly a Friend himself could not from his own stand judge 
as an outsider. 

Nathaniel Richardson spoke of the dominant thought 
brou, ht out by the speaker being ‘‘the individual is greater 
than religion."’ The question is to-day not what a man 1s 
but whether he is a man. 

Cora Haviland Carver of Media felt we must remember 
that we have ‘‘Inner Light’’ as individuals as well as a 
Society, and as our Light grows according to environment, 
it may not be in accordance with that of another. 

A few remarks of appreciation by John L. Carver, were 
followed by an impressive closing silence. Ae: 


Newtown, Pa.—Friends’ Association met in the spacious 
parlor of the ‘‘Home,'’ on the 2nd of Fifth month, with a 
large attendance. A few momentsof silence and the meeting 
was opened by the president reading the second chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans. Mary T. Hillborn continued 
reading—‘‘On the Discipline,’’ from Samuel M. Janney’s 
Life of George Fox. 

Ellie Burroughs read a paper, ‘‘ Ezra and Nekemiah,”’ in 
which the strong characters and pure lives of these two pro- 
phets were portrayed, and incidents of their work related. A 
paper giving some account of the membership of Newtown 
Meeting eighty and eighty-five years ago, written by Sarah 
Hicks, has read by Elizabeth Palmer. Of the 210 names that 
grew to be the membership during that period, only six 
names could be recalled as living now, one of whom was 
present, and three of them still members of Newtown 
Meeting. 
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‘‘Give a Brief Review of the Babylonian Captivity and 
its influence upon Jewish Life,’’ was the subject of a paper 
presented by Elizabeth S. Kenderdine. Remarks were made 
by different members on the effect of the Captivity upon the 
Jewish life of that period when Ezekiel’s powerful and pro- 
phetic voice was heard, and the idea of the Messiah became 
more fully developed, and the thought of immortality, which 
had not been mentioned before in their records, seemed born. 

Mand E. Rice read a selection from Eugene Field 
‘* Father's Letter,’’ bringing out in a very pleasing way tlfé 
strong point of the poem—a mother's love. 

Current Topics were represented by Emma Worstall with 
an article describing the pneumatic mail tubes now in 
operation in Philadelphia and other places. 

‘*Gone,’’ a poem by John G. Whittier, was read by Eliza- 
beth G. Stapler. Every word of the poem was so truly 
applicable to the life and character of the beloved Elmira 
M. Twining, who had so suddenly passed away. 

After the appointment of five delegates to attend the com- 
ing Friends’ Association in Philadelphia the observance of a 
period of silence, roll-call and sentiment, the association ad- 


journed to meet at the home of Thomas and Elizabeth G. 
Stapler, Sixth month 6. >. J. B. 





HOPEWELL, Va.—A meeting of Hopewell Young Friends’ 
Association was held Fourth month 22. The president read a 
selection in ‘‘ Daily Strength for Daily Need.’" This was 
followed by roll-call and reading of the minutes of last 
meeting. The Membership Committee reported the name of 
Austin Robison. Our association now numbers 36. Ann B. 
Branson read a very interesting article on the Protestant 
Reformation. 


J. Harold Doing recited a poem, ‘‘ Lest we Forget.’ Lewis 


Pidgeon prepared and read an interesting paper on ‘‘Use , 


of History and Literature in Character Building.’ An instruc- 
tive collection of current events was read by Annie J. Rees. 
D. Arthur Robison read an excellent article on Discipline. 
The question, ‘‘ International Courtesy,’’ was discussed with 
interest. 

Adjourned to meet Fifth month 27. 


L. W. I., Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE current issue of the North American Review opens 
with four articles on ‘‘ The Situation in the Far East.’’ M. 
Mikhailoff, a Russian official, describes ‘‘ The Great Siberian 
Railway,’’ and shows what a vast service it is destined to 
render to Central Asia by aiding in the development of the 
resources of that portion of the world. It has a good map. 
James Murdoch, long a resident of Japan, explains from his 
point of view the supposedly conflicting interests and ambi- 
tions of ‘‘ Japan and Russia in the Far East.’’ Dr. Gilbert 
Reid, President of the International Institute of China, in 


** The Powers and the Partition of China,’’ argues that none 
of the governments which have most at stake in the com- 
mercial development of that Empire could escape serious loss 
of opportunity if it were territorially dismembered. Sir 
Charles Dilke, the English publicist, discourses of the ‘‘ open 
door *’ in China, and the efforts which have been made by the 
American Department of State in that behalf. 


‘* Pictorial Chautauqua,"’ a descriptive pamphlet, and the 
catalogue of the Chautauqua summer schools for 1900 have 
just been issued. Detailed information as to railway rates 
and excursions to Chautauqua for the summer of 1900 and 
cost of living at Chautauqua is given. Interspersed with in- 
teresting reading, matter concerning clubs, social and family 
life, outdoor games, and athletic sports at Chautauqua are 
given. 

The extent and importance of the summer school work at 
Chautauqua are indicated in the statements of fact that last 
year 2,262 students in all attended, pursuing 106 courses, 


“,< 


under 72 instructors. 





T 





' the codperation of its friends.’ 





ELLIGENCER. 

In the Century, this month, Andrew Carnegie explains 
that Trusts are a public benefit, information which would per- 
haps come more gracefully from some one else, and unfor- 
tunately, too, he dashes the pleasure we might feel, by add- 
ing that they will be short-lived. Prof William Knight, the 
Shakespearian scholar, under the title ‘‘ A Literary Shrine,”’ 
describes Dove Cottage, at Grasmere, the home of Words- 
worth for several years. The frontispiece of this number of 
the magazine is a portrait of Wordsworth at seventy-seven. 


An interesting article is that on ‘* Art in Modern Bridges,’’ by 
Montgomery Schuyler. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
RuRAL WEALTH AND WELFARE: Economic Principles IlIlus- 


trated and Applied in Farm Life. By Geo. T. Fairchild, 
LL.D. Pp. 381. $1.25. New York : The Macmillan Co. 


SIXTEENTH REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 


COMMISSION. July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1899. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Government Printing Office. 
Tue Arts OF Lire. By Richard Rogers Bowker. Pp. 306. 


$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


(Received 
through H. T. Coates & Co.) 


THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. The Ingersoll Lecture, 
1899. By Josiah Royce. Pp. g1. $1.00. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Received through H. T. 
Coates & Co.) 


THE BURDEN OF CHRISTOPHER. By Florence Converse: 
Pp. 315. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin& Co. (Re- 
ceived through H. T. Coates & Co.) 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1900. 
A CIRCULAR letter recently sent out by the authorities of the 


Chautauqua Assembly, especially to those interested in the 
Friends’ Conference, says : 


‘« We take pleasure in calling your attention to the fact of 
which you have doubtless already been informed by virtue of 
your connection with the organization, that the biennial meet- 
ing of Friends will be held at Chautauqua, August 21-29 in- 


clusive, the session thus extending over a period of nine days. 
In this connection you will doubtless be interested in knowing 
something of the various features of interest which will be 
presented at Chautauqua, and we take pleasure in mailing 
you herewith an illustrated descriptive pamphlet. The vari- 
ous advance publications announcing more definitely the 
features of the Assembly and Summer School will be issued 
from time to time. 

‘« Although the Assembly of last year recorded the largest 
attendance in its twenty-five years’ history, the coming session 
will, from present indications, surpass that of last year in 
richness of program, scope of educational courses, and variety 
of entertainment. Negotiations have not yet been completed, 
and it is therefore impossible to announce definitely all the 
names at this time. It is intended that well-known repre- 
sentatives of the Friends shall be placed upon the regular 
program of the Assembly. It is also expected that several 
distinguished foreigners will appear on the platform at Chau- 
tauquain 1900. Among those lecturers already engaged may 
be mentioned, President G. Stanley Hall, Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn, Dr. J. Wilber Chapman, Dr. J. M. Buckley, Prof. 
Edward Howard Griggs, and Mr. Charles Underhill. 

‘‘Among the features for the coming session wil be a 
series of lectures on ‘ World Politics’ and ‘ Achievements of 
the Nineteenth Century,’ given by men and women distin- 
guished in the various departments of human activity which 
they describe and summarize. The South African War will 
be portrayed by those who have been on the ground. The 
recent achievements in wireless telegraphy and the new uses 
of liquefied air will be described with experiments. 

‘The success of Chautauqua, which is purely an educational 
institution and is not conducted for profit, is largely due to 
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The letter adds a request for names and addresses of 
persons who might be interested in a visit to Chautauqua this 
summer, and who would like to receive the Assembly litera- 
ture. Requests for such information may be addressed to the 
Chautauqua Assembly, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Editors FRIgNDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


The rooms at the Muncie and Graybill cottages, at Chau- 
tauqua, have all been engaged for conference week. A few 
more guests may be accommodated for the whole season in 
each. A number of Friends have already taken rooms at 
the Muncie for the summer. Harry A. HAWKINS, 

New York, Fifth month 6. Clerk Com. on Reception. 


In sending the above our friend H. A. H., adds: 

‘* Many more have engaged accommodations than we had 
any idea would do so, this early in the season, so that the 
prospect seems bright for an unusually large company of 
Friends. I understand that since our program has been 
printed in the Chaufauguan many of those not of our Society 
when engaging rooms for the season take them until after 
“our Conference. 

‘*T am also glad to report that quite a large number of 
Friends have arranged to spend the summer at Chautauqua, 
Dean Bond, Anna Rice Powell, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes and 
family, Anna M. Jackson and daughter, Mary B. Paxson, and 
Jos. T. McDowell and family are among the number."’ 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
ELIZABETH LLoyp has been engaged by the Temperance As- 
sociation of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Fourth 
and Arch streets), to represent the association at teachers’ in- 
stitutes in Pennsylvania. Her duties will begin when the 
institute season opens, early in the autumn. 


Beatrice Magill, of Swarthmore College, and her sister | 


Eudora, who is engaged in special duties at Columbia 
University, will go abroad this summer to spend the vacation 
time with their sister Helen Magill White. They are expect- 
ing to sail on the Pafricia, of the Hamburg-American Line, 
on the 23d of Sixth month, and to return about two months 
later. Dr. Edward H. Magill expects to attend the Summer 
School at Haverford throughout, and to go then to join his 
daughter and son-in-law, Dr. Jenkins, at Chicago, where the 
latter is engaged to direct part of the University’s summer 
work in French. 

The Newtown, Pa., Enterprise reports: ‘‘ Dr. Isaac N. 
Woodman and wife, of Morrisville, will leave on June 12 for 
a 5,000-mile trip through the South and West. They will go 
via Buffalo and Niagara Falls, thence via lake steamers to 


Duluth, Minnesota, where, after a short stay, they will pro- | 
From there they will take a southern | 


ceed to Nebraska. 


route, proceeding to Virginia, and thence home. They will 


spend a part of the time visiting relatives at the various points | 


along the route above given.’ 


J. Ransome Bransby, an Engish Friend, who has been for 


some years on the Pacific Coast, at Vancouver, B. A., and at | 


Los Angeles, and from whom the INTELLIGENCER has occa- 
sionally printed letters, arrived in Philadelphia on the sth, 


with his wife, and left on the 7th, expecting to sail on the 12th | 


in the Evruria, for England. 


. . , r . se Wek > Vv 
A note from 2 friend in New York City says Emily P. Yeo | Give the lass then to her lover—an’ my dead love back tome! 


has written that she will be home, from Europe, on the 18th. 


Presumably her sisters, Frances and Eleonora Robinson, 


accompanying her. 


Matilda Garrigues and her sister, Mary McAllister, who | 


had been for several months at Pasadena, California, have 


traced to the eating of oysters, again call attention to the 
dangerous practice of laying down sound oysters prior to sale 
in shallow waters contaminated with sewage.—[New York 
Post. ] 
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SWARTHMORE SCENES. 


[Prefatory verses in a booklet of College views just issued at 
Swarthmore. } 


DEAR Swarthmore Scenes, we see you in our dreaming 
In pensive twilight hours when all is still - 

We see again the tranquil river's gleaming, 
The sunset’s gold beyond the wooded hill. 


Once more the snowy cherry-bloom is falling 
Where violets with vernal dews are sweet ‘ 

Once more the meadow-lark is softly calling 
Across the acres of the April wheat. 


Once more along the frozen Crum is ringing 
The joy of many a wintry afternoon ; 


Once more across the campus comes the singing 
Of sweet old songs in eves of fragrant June. 


In silence still the old West House is sleeping, 
Ringed round in March with English daffodils : 
And over all the College dome is keeping 
High watch across the well-remembered hills. 


Lost days and dear arise in recollection 
As on these Swarthmore Scenes we fondly gave ; 
Old memory is stirred, and old affection 
Enchants with visions of those vanished days. 
JouHN RussELL HAyEs. 


THE SONG OF THE WOMAN. 


THEY LL never have done with the fightin’ on land an’ over 
sea ; 

Government—Government, what does it care—what does it 
care for me? 

Bugles must blow an’ flags must wave, an’ the muffled drums 
must beat, 

An’ what to a lass is a lover when they lay him dead at her 
feet ? 


They'll never have done with the fightin’. 
columns sweep ; 

I hear the shout o’ the Captains as I tend the hearth an’ weep. 

Far off an’ faint—but I hear it ; an’ a white, dead face I see 

Under the sod in the grave that God an’ Government make 
for me ! 


Forward the 


His hair was like the raven’s wing. 
prest, 


(I joy that my lips have 


| As it fell in its flowing beauty, this dark lock on my breast !) 


An’ his brave, bright eyes looked love to mine—the eyes | 
shall never see 

"Till God at the great white Judgment Day shall give him 
back to me. 


Bible they've got for battles: For men have fought and died 


| Ere the Prince of Peace said strife should cease—the Prince 


that they crucified. 

Though a woman’s tears bedew the years, shall they stay the 
crimson tide ? 

What can you do with Government with &7d/e on its side? 


Men must fight the battles ; lover an’ lass must part ; 

But what is the star of glory to a woman's broken heart ? 

Government's right, they tell me, an’ the wrong must 
righted be 


—Frank L. Stanton, in Saturday Evening Post. 


SunDAY last [Fourth month 29] was ‘‘ arbutus Sunday’”’ 
on Buckingham mountain, and the more accessible parts of 
that elevation were thronged with people who came from all 
quarters by carriage, bicycle, and almost every other means of 
transportation. Some were successful in securing fair-sized 
bunches of the highly-prized early spring flower. That the 
quantity of arbutus is growing less each year is to be deplored. 
Those who gather the bloom destroy the plants by pulling the 
roots from the ground.—[ Newtown, Pa., Enterprise. ] 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND INVENTIONS. 


Ernest SETON-THoMpson, author of “ Wild Animals 
I have Known,” in writing in the Century of “ The 
National Zoo at Washington,” raises an interesting 
question as to the relative value of domestic animals 


and human inventions. He says: 


At the beginning of this century the continent of 
North America was one vast and teeming game-range. 


Not only were the buffalo in millions across the 
Mississippi, but other large game was fully as abun- 
dant, though less conspicuous. Herbs of elk, num- 
bering ten or fifteen thousand, were commonly seen 
along the upper Missouri. The antelope ranged the 
higher plains in herds of thousands; whitetail deer, 
though less gregarious, were seen in bands of hun- 
dreds; while bighorn sheep, though still less dis- 
posed to gather in large flocks, were rarely out of 
sight in the lower parts of the eastern Rockies, and 
it was quite usual to see several hundred Blacktail in 
the course of a single day's travel. 

But a change set in when the pioneer Americans, 
with their horses, their deadly rifles, their energy, 
and their taste for murder, began to invade the newly 
found West. Thesettlers increased in numbers, and the 
rifles became more deadly each year ; but the animals 
did not improve in speed, cunning, or fecundity in an 
equal ratio, and so were defeated in the struggle for 
life, and started on the down grade toward extinction. 
Aside from sentimental or esthetic reasons, which | 
shall not here discuss, the extinction of a large or 
highly organized animal is a serious matter. 
of nature by removing a poise. Some of the worst 
plagues have arisen in this way. 


2. We do not know, without much and careful | 
| upon the public mind. 


experiment, how vast a service that animal might 
have done to mankind as a domestic species. 

The force of this will be more apparent if we 
recollect how much the few well-known 
species have done for the advancement of our race. 
Who can decide which has done more for mankind, 
the cow or the steam-engine, the horse or electricity, 
the sheep or the printing press, the dog or the rifle, 
the ass or the loom? No one indeed can pronounce 
on these, yet all on reflection feel that there is reason 
in the comparisons. Take away these inventions, 
and we are put back a century, or perhaps two; but 
further, take away the dome tic animals, and we are 
reduced to absolute savagery, for it was they who 
first made it possible for our aboriginal for: fathers to 
settle in one place and learn the rudiments of civiliza- 
tion. 

And it is quite possible, though of course not 
demonstrable, that the humble chuckie barn-fowl has 
been a larger benefactor of our race than any me- 
chanical invention in our possession, for there is no 
inhabited country on earth to-day where the barn- 
fowl is not a mainstay of health. 


the mainstay, and nowhere is there known anything 
that can take its place, which is probably more than 
can be said of anything in the world of mechanics. 


OGDEN E. 


| preachers’ meeting in New York city. 


| ‘* Lives of the Poets"’ 


|, THE Baltimore Suz, one of 
1. It is always dangerous to disturb the balance | 


domestic | 


| and childhood. 
There are vast | having won, we shall, too, probably, reap in the judgment of 
regions of South America and Europe where it is | 


| the burning of Joan of Arc. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Drinking in the Philippines. 


EDWARDS, who was United States consul in 


Manila in 1855 and 1856, and who afterwards lived there for 
twenty years, sent a letter to be read at a recent Methodist 
In it he says: 
‘* During my long residence in the Philippines, I rarely 
saw a drunken native or Spaniard. Certainly not more than 
two or three in a year. In crowds of 10,000 people, not one 
would be seen or heard. To call a Spaniard a drunkard was 
a much greater insult than to call hima liar. The principal 
drink was ‘ tuba" and the ‘gin shaks’ mentioned by Chaplain 
Pierce. Little else than this harmless beverage was sold. 
The great point is that from 1852 to 1888, the range of my 
personal knowledye of the islands, drunkenness was practi- 
cally unknown among the natives or Spaniards. Nothing 
like the American saloon was ever known in Manila while | 
lived there."’ 

Mr. Edwards heartily indorsed the remark of President 
Schurman, in which he expressed regret that the Americans 
allowed the saloon to get a foothold on the islands. 


Old Men at Work. 
Pore Leo XIII., Gladstone, Bismarck, Salisbury, Queen 
Victoria, Paul Kruger, and Lord Roberts are all living or 
recently living instances of old people doing active work. 
Homer was old when he wrote the ‘‘ Odyssey ' 
when he penned ‘ Paradise Lost."’ 


and Milton 
Dr. Johnson wrote his 
at seventy-eight. Galileo was nearly 
seventy when he formulated his laws of motion. Humboldt 
at ninety completed his ‘‘ Cosmos.’’ Goldsmith only achieved 
his fame in the evening of his life. Ulysses S. Grant was 
absolutely unknown at forty. The Duke of Wellington was 
active in military and political affairs at eighty. Moltke was 


an old man when he planned the German march to Paris. 


A Criminal Indifference. 


the most conservative of our 
Eastern daily newspapers, comments upon the slaughter of 
the Filipinos. It says: 

‘* The remarkable thing is the little impression that all 
these horrors, and this useless bloodshed seem to make 
Even the religious conscience of the 
country seems to be asleep upon the subject of the wicked- 
ness of war—of such war as we are waging upon a helpless 
people 7,000 miles from our shores, who never did us harm. 


‘‘Even from the Ecumenical Conference—the great 


gathering of missionaries and of persons especially interested 
| in the cause of missions, now assembled in New York—we 
| have not heard one word of protest in the name of Chris- 
| tianity or humanity against the horrors of the wars which are 


being waged to-day by the two great branches of the English- 
speaking race on both sides of the globe. Good men talk of 
establishing missions in the Philippines—creating dioceses and 
building cathedrals there—but meanwhile hold their peace 
while the wretched Filipinos are being slaughtered."’ 


Goldwin Smith’s View. 


PROFESSOR Goldwin Smith, of 


Toronto, the Canadian 


(formerly English) scholar and publicist, who has lately re- 
turned from Europe, speaks severely of the war against the 
Boers. 

‘* None of my English friends and correspondents,’’ he 
says, ‘‘has ever doubted what would be the issue of a war in 
which the entire forces of the British Empire were opposed to 
those of a population not half as large as the population of 
Liverpool. The Boers have put into the field decrepitude 
They have noreserves. We shall win; and, 


posterity a measure of the same glory which we reaped by 
We shall be fortunate if we 
escape the guilt of opening an era of unscrupulous rapacity 
and violence which might throw back for a century the pro- 
gress of moral civilization.’’ 








o 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

THe events of the South African war, during the week 
preceding this writing, have been uniformly favorable to the 
British. Thearmy directed by General Roberts has advanced 
rapidly northward from Bloemfontein, and the Boers, though 
resisting at some points, have fallen back toward the next 
place where they are expected to offer resistance, Kroonstad, 
on the road to Pretoria. The loss of life has probably not 
been great. Dispatches on the 7th inst. announced the 
occupation of Winberg by the British, and that General 
Roberts had crossed the Vet river. 

Additional troops to the number of 6,458 are on their way 
from England. ° 

ReceENT dispatches from England, including one from 
London to the New York 7zes, and another to the New York 
Sun, represent that there is an increase of dissatisfaction 
with the war in South Africa. Ina ‘‘by-election’’ for Mem- 
ber of Parliament, at Portsmouth, on the 3d inst., the Liberal 
candidate was elected over the Conservative by 610 majority 
in a vote of 20,000. The Conservative ‘‘represented the 
new imperialistic sentiment, which, it was thought, would 
have a strong hold upon a seaport constituency like Ports- 
mouth.’’ 

A RESOLUTION expressing sympathy with the Boers in 
their present struggle had been offered by Senator Pettigrew, 
of South Dakota, in the United States Senate, but on a vote 
taken last week the Senate refused, 29 to 20, to take it up for 
consideration. Senator Teller, of Colorado, offered another 
resolution, much to the same effect, but saying that the United 
States was preserving ‘‘a proper neutrality,’’ and also ex- 
pressing the desire that the Government, by friendly offices 
may assist in bringing the war to a speedy conclusion. On 
the 7th inst., Senator Teller spoke at length in support of the 
resolution. The City Council of Boston has passed a resolu- 
tion inviting the Boer Peace Envoys to visit that city. 

GENERAL Oris, who has been so long in military com- 
mand at Manila, has at last given up the place to General 
McArthur ; he sailed for the United States on the sth inst. 

Dispatches from Manila recently are practically of one 
tenor, reporting persistent activity on the part of the Filipinos, 
and frequent severe collisions with the United States troops. 
A dispatch from Washington, on the 2d, quotes a Manila 
paper as saying ‘‘that the present war, far from being over, 
is really more vigorous thanever.’’ Aguinaldo, itis reported, 
is again directing operations. Edwin -Wildman, ex- 
United States Consul at Hong Kong, in an article in 
Leslie's Weekly (New York), says that if 1t is expected ever 
to put an end to the war additional troops must be sent, and 
that ‘‘a veritable reign of terror exists in most parts of the 
archipelago within a gunshot from our army posts.”’ 

IN the course of a discussion cf the Philippine operations, 
in the United States Senate on the 3d instant, Senator Teller 
of Colorado said he had been assured by an army officer 

recently returned from the Philippines that we did not actually 
hold a district in the island of Luzon bigger than the District 
of Columbia. Senator Teller argued in favor of paying the 
troops in the Philippines extra or ‘‘travel’’ pay, because we 
could only keep an army there by pursuing a liberal policy. 
Even if it did add $7,000,000 a year to the cost, that was ‘‘a 
mere bagatelle compared with the entire cost of the war.’’ 

General Otis reports for the month of April, the killing, 
wounding, or capture of 1,721 Filipinos. The United States 
loss was 13 killed, 24 wounded, —which does notinclude, how- 
ever, arecent reported loss of 19 killed, and ‘‘a number”’ 
wounded. 

In Congress, last week, a supplementary resolution 
relating to the government of Porto Rico was passed, and 
through the pressure exerted by the House Committee on 


Insular Affairs, very stringent restrictions were incorporated 


in reference to the granting of ‘‘ franchises’’ in the island. 


The House passed what is called the Hepburn bill, to con- 
struct the Nicaragua Canal, on the 2d instant, by a vote of 
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225 to 35. Itis not expected to pass the Senate this session. 
The House passed a bill last week, 114 to 26, to prohibit the 
transportation by inter-State commerce of birds, or other 
game, killed in violation of local laws. It is intended to 
protect birds. It also empowers the Secretary of Agriculture 
to reintroduce extinct birds, wild pigeons, which foimerly 
existed by the millions, grouse, and other wild birds. 

EXTENSIVE labor strikes occurred in different parts of the 
| United States, on the Ist instant, especially in Philadelphia, 
where for several days, some thousands of workmen in dif- 
ferent branches were idle. The demands were generally for 
higher wages, or a decrease of the number of hours, or for 
both. Many of the differences have been adjusted and work 
| resumed. At Buffalo, a strike of some of the employés of 
the New York Central railroad was adjusted. There have 

been no disturbances of importance. 


THE sessions of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church began at Chicago on the 2d inst. Seven- 
teen bishops and more than 500 delegates were present. The 
first important question was on the admission of lay delegates 
who had been provisionally elected, equal in number to the 
| ministerial. They were admitted, one woman among them 
withdrawing, so that the lay question need not be complicated 
| by that of sex. The bishops’ report contrasted the condition of 
Methodism in 1800 with that in 1900. The growth has been 
from 61,000 ‘‘communicants’’ to nearly 6,000,000. Iturged, 
as to the ‘‘time limit '’ for pastors, ‘‘ either a return to the 
three-year limit,’’ or the entire removal of limitation. 


NEWS NOTES. 
SEVERAL hundred Finns, the first of a large emigration 


movement of that people, have arrived in northern Michigan, 
in the iron region, where they will work in the mines. 


MICHAEL Munkacsy, the Hungarian artist, whose fame is 
identified with his painting of ‘‘ Christ Before Pilate,’’ died 
in an insane asylum at Bonn, Germany, on the Ist instant, 
aged 54 years. 

THE usual annual conference at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., on 
International Arbitration, will be held on the 6th, 7th, and 
8th of next month ; invitations having been sent out for those 
dates by Albert K. Smiley. 


The ‘‘insurgents,’’ so called, in the Philippine Islands still 
hold over 2,500 Spanish prisoners. A commission of Spanish 
officers remains at Manila to provide for those who gain their 
| liberty. They are returned to Spain. 





A DISPATCH to the London 7zmes from Copenhagen says 
that the project of selling the Danish West Indies to the 
United States has been abandoned. The idea was strongly 
| opposed by leading circles, and the King was also opposed 
to it. 


| JupGE LocHreN, of the United States Circuit Court, at 
| St. Paul, Minn., has rendered a decision in the case of Rafael 
Ortiz, a Porto Rican, who applied to be released from the 
State prison, that the Constitution of the United States covers 
Porto Rico. 


THE steamer Quito, which has been secured by the Navy 
Department to convey to India the supply of food collected 
in this country to-day, began loading on the 7th inst. She 
will sail for Bombay, with 185,000 bushels of corn. The 
Government pays $40,000 for the transportation. 


WILLIAM E. ENDICOTT, secretary of war in President 
Cleveland's first administration, 1885-9, died at Boston on 
the 6th inst., aged 73. He wasa direct descendant of Gov. 
John Endicott, who persecuted the Friends in early colonial 
times. His daughter is the present wife of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, of Birmingham, the Colonial Secretary of England. 


A FRIGHTFUL coal-mine explosion, probably of powder, 
at Scofield, Utah, on the Ist instant, caused the death of a 
large number of miners. The dispatches variously stated 
the number of the dead, but a report on the 3d said that at 
noon that day 225 bodies had been removed from the mine, 
and that 12 more were believed to be in it. The exact cause 
of the disaster has not been explained. 
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An Appeal by M. Bloch. 
JEAN DE BLocu, a Councillor of State in the Russian Govern- 
ment, and the author of the work on ‘‘ The Future of War,’’ 
which is said to have led the Czar to invite the nations to ar- 
range for the settlement of all difficulties by arbitration, sets 
forth in the current number of the North American Review a 
number of reasons ‘‘ Why England Should Stop the War.”’ 
M. Bloch, paying a high tribute to British civilization, de- 
clares that an appeal may be reasonably made to England to 
make a sacrifice from which every other Power would cer- 
tainly recoil, because ‘‘ she stands on a higher level than any 
other great world Power, and for this reason much more is 
expected of her.'’ The consideration on which M. Bloch lays 


greatest stress is that the British invasion of the Transvaal 
cannct succeed in the face of the resistance which the Boers, 





with the aid of modern weapons, will be able to make. 


NOTICES. 
»* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made appointments, as follows: 
FirrH MostH: 


* 


20. 3p.m. Appointed Meeting, Radnor 
27. 10.30 a. m., Spruce St. 
SixtTH MontH : 

3. 1030a. m., Frankford. 

17. 10.30 a. m., Green St. 

17. 3 30p. m., Fair Hill. 

24 10.30 a. m., Reading. 

MONTH : 


SEVENTH 
3. 10.30a.m 


Ss , Merion. 
22. 10.30a.m 
il 
5 


, Haverford. 
EIGHTH MONTH: 
10.30 a. m., Schuylkill 
20 10.30 a. m., Germantown. 
AguiLa J. Linvitt, Clerk. 





*,* Merion Meeting ( near Philadelphia), con 
venes on First-day, at 10.30 a. m., and the 
First-day Schoo] about 11.30 a. m. Friends 
and oth:rs coming from Philadelphia by trains 
leaving at 9.15 and 9.45 a. m., are met by con 
veyance (without charge) at Narberth station, 
(Penna. R. R.) 





*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following 
meetings for Fifth month : 

13. Eastland 

20. Aisquith Street, Baltimore. 

27 York 

J HN J. CORNELL, Chairman 





*.* Quarterly Meetings, and other meetings 
will occur as follows 
FirtH MONTH : 

12. Miami, Waynesville, O 
Salem, West, O 
14. Philadelph Yearly Meeting. 
16. Easton and Granville H.Y.M., Gran 


during 


ville, N. ¥ 
19 Short Creek, Concord, O 
21. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va 
23. Stillwater, Somerset, O 
25. Duanesburg, Ghent, N. Y 
26. Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind 
28. New York Yearly Meetin 


Warrington Q. M., Pipe Creek, Md. 
28. Canada H. Y.M, Pickering, Ont 
29. Burlington Q. M., Crosswicks, N. J 
30. Southern, Easton, Md 
31. Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 

*.* The following compose the Committee to 
assist in securing homes for strangers in attend- 
ance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 

Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 

Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 
Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 
Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 
Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 
Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 N. Gratz street. 
Notices continued on 379. 









But 
he attaches much weight to the moral effect which a mag- 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 





nanimous course on England's part would have upon the 
world and upon the Boers : 

‘*It would be the death knell of Chauvinism throughout 
the globe and of many of the worst social evils engendered by 
Chauvinism and its allies—militarism, the ‘ rage of numbers 
and the lavishing of labor and money on unproductive under- 
takings, which, in times of peace, as in times of war, consti- 
tute the most effectual barriers ever yet raised against the 
advance of civilization. England would command and re- 
ceive the moral support of all true friends of peace and 
civilization throughout the world, which, little though it may 
seem from a material point of view, is one of those national 
imponderabilia which no people can afford to make light of. 
The two races could then live in peaceand friendship side by 
side, and the Anglo-Saxon element might fully rely upon the 
most favorable conditions for deploying those splendid advan- 
tages in the peaceful competition for supremacy which a 
higher civilization, broader humanitarian views, and a secular 
political education have bestowed."’ 




































































































No other aid so great to the housewife, 
no other agent so useful and certain in 
making delicious, pure and wholesome 
foods, has ever been devised. 


gsOLUTELY PURE 


There are imitation baking powders, sold cheap, by 
many grocers. They are made from alum, a poison- 
ous drug, which renders the food injurious to health. 




















*,*A meeting under the auspices of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting on the subjects of Temperance and 
Tobacco, Improper Publications, and Work 
among Women and Children will be held in 
Race Street Meeting-house Third-day evening 
of Yearly Meeting week, the 15th inst., at 7.45 
o'clock. 

Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, and Joseph 
S. Walton will address the meeting. 





*,*The First-day evening meeting Fifth 
month 20 and 27, will be at Race Street, 
above 15th. On Fifth month 13, evening 
meetings will be held at Race St., 4th and 
Green Sts., 17th St. and Girard Avenue, and 
35th St. and Lancaster Avenue, all at 7.30 
o'clock. The company of Friends and others 
is invited. 


THe New York 7Zimes tells an incident 
that shows how large ocean steamships 
have become: ‘‘ Once a little immigrant 
boy, about seven years old, was lost for 
four days on the voyage over. He left 
his mother and started in quest of adven- 
ture about the big ship, but upon growing 
tired was unable to find his way back to 
her. Instead of asking some one to show 
him where to go, or telling that he was 
lost, the young truant decided to continue 
his explorations indefinitely. When found 
he was sleeping in an empty coal box 
down among the engines. One of the 
crew took him to the captain, who detailed 
six stewards to search for his mother. 
They found her with some difficulty, and 
discovered that she, too, had been lost, 
having started out to look for her son 
and not being able to get to her own part 
of the ship again.’’ 


Tue Pennsylvania department of min- 
ing has prepared a table showing by dis- 
tricts in both anthracite and bituminous 
regions the amount of coal produced, the 
number of men employed, and the num- 
ber of fatal and non-fatal accidents during 
the last year. The report for the anthracite 
region shows that 54,033,881 tons of coal 
were produced by 140,583 employés. 
There were 461 fatal and 1,033 non-fatal 
accidents. In the bituminous region 73,- 
065,943 tons of coal and 12,192,570 tons 
of coke were produced. There were g!,- 
440 employés. By accidents 258 per- 
sons were killed and 487 injured. 


THERE are eight inches more rainfall 
annually on the south shore of Lake Su- 
perior than on the north shore, and three 
inches more in the cases of Lakes Erie 
and Ontario. There is also a greater pre- 
cipitation onthe eastern shores of Lakes 
Huronand Michigan than on the western. 


Ex-GOVERNOR Wolcott of Massachu- 
setts said at the recent banquet of manu- 
‘factures in Boston that ‘‘ rum, gunpowder, 
and the Bible must be linked together in 
unholy alliance ; but Christianity, civiliza- 
tion, and honest trade may well make their 
march together across seas and conti- 
nents."’ 


SEVERAL hundred people from Illinois 
will visit Maine during the coming sum- 
mer, while the clams are in season. The 
people who compose the excursions are 
grandsons and granddaughters of people 
who went to Illinois from Maine before 
the prairies were ploughed. 
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ee HE true value of a paint can be 
BEYMER-BATMAN 

Pittsburgh. . . 
DAVIS.CHAMBERS "| determined only by a series of 
PAHNESTOCK _ ct 
sietaaiah ne paintings. It costs more to burn 

incinnat. 
; off a cracked and peeled surface 

BRADLEY than it does to paint a new one. 
SReeeLes New York ° ° 
JEWETT The cost of keeping a house in good 
aie condition for a series of years is less with 
SOUTHERN ° . 

teria. | Pure White Lead than with any other 
OnaeER paint. When repainting is required the sur- 
MISSOURI < , : = é 
eevsean (** | face is always in good condition. These 
SOUTHERN ‘ 
JOHN 7. LEWIS «3208 co brands are genuine. 

iladelphia. 

MORLEY Cleveland For Colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
SALEM more" FRE Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 

Salem, Mass. obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
a Buffalo. ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam's Ex- 
KENTUCEY perience With Paints '’ forwarded upon application. 


Louisville. 


National Lead Co.. 100 William Street. New York. 








WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


the Great Centra! Southern Trunkline, 
oN. 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
* MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA, 


WHERE 


Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘‘ big money ”’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 


LAND AND FARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 


Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF Coast Dts- 
TRICT WI1 L MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don't delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 

General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





| NEW ARBORTON, 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 


Kept by Friends. Nicely located one-half biock from 
| the sea, near hot and cold sea-water baths. 
For particualrs, address, 
HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


THE AQUARILLE, Open act tue year 
Ocean Env oF Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
| Enlarged, remodelled, steam a electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE HOWARD, 


Ocean Env oF TENNESSEE AVE. 
Atlantic City. N. J. 
First-class, heated throughout, home-like. 
Send for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER. 
THE PENNHURST, Booker Mai ep. 


Micnican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell St., London. 

This commodious (Temperance) Hotel will meet 

the requirements of those who desire at mod- 


erate charges, all the conveniences and advan- 
| 


1 
| 





tages of the larger modern licensed hotels. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms 
Bath Rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smoking 
Rooms. All floors fireproof. Perfect sanita- 
tion. Night Porter. Telephone. 

Terms, $2 to $2.50 per day, including Room 
Attendance. Tabled hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address: J, TRUSLOVE, Proprietor. 


“Thackeray, London. 


CAROLINE RAU, Spring Garden St. 


hiladelphia. 
Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 





REMOVED. 


Lizziec J. Lambert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Street, Pura 
Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. 
Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a fosetink, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j 
Circulars on application. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Principals. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpinG anp Day Purpits oF Botn Sexes 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
oess. The home-like caauaiiaan make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principai, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chelten Hills School, 


Wyncote, Penna. 
For girls and boys. For circulars, address, 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND,N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
140 North Fifteenth St., Philad’a. 
During Yearly Meeting Week, 


Dinner, 25 cts.,12 to 2 p.m. 


Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 


Accommodations for a few guests by the 
Inquiries will be answered by 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 


night. 


Public Telephone No. 36-68. 


Liberty Bell Leaflets. 


Translations and Reprints from Original Histor- 
ical Documents. 
Edited by Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. M., Ph. D. 
and Joseph S. Walton, Ph.D. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


No. 1. Inducements and Charter from States General of 
Holland to Settlers on the Hudson. 

No. 2. The West Jersey Constitution of 1677. 

No. 3. Penn’s Frame of Government of 1682 and Priv- 
ileges and Concessions of 1701. 

No. 4. Charter of the Province of Pennsylvania. 

No. 5. Gabriel Thomas’ Description of Penna.—Part 1. 

No. 2 ee " as Part 2. 


Price, Five Cents per Number. 
THE PRANG PLATINETTES 
Exquisite reproductions of famous masterpieces of 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. Beautiful in 
finish, substantial and permanent. Size of picture, 7x 9 
inches. Price, unmounted, 5 cents each. Also Cabinet 
Artotypes, 3 cents each. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia: 





Disarmament of Nations; or, 
Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1goo, 


Paper cover. 27 pages. 


5 cents single copy, 
including postage. 


$1.00 for 25 copies. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


The British Friend. 


The MontTuiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 
Kingdom. Edited by WILLIAM 
EDWARD TURNER and Epwarp 
Gruss, M. A. 

The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, Igoo: | 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to | 
all parts of the world. 

Address Wm. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance: 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 


FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. | 


PARIS EXPOSITION AN 


Please mention 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Ir-your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appreci- 
ate the fact that the best is none too good. 
I aim to do nothing but the most careful] 
and accurate work, and as my customers 
remain with me from year to year I am 
satisfied that they get as good attention 
as could be had elsewhere. My prices 
are reasonable. 


If your watch needs regudating or setting bring it to 
I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 


me. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade — established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street. 


|'William D. Yarnall & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING. 


Ciry, West PHILapeLpHia, AND Detaware Co 


Properties of Every Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECTS 
526 Main Street, Darby, Pa. 
Richmond Reports. 
Copies of the Report of the Friends’ Confer- 
ence at Richmond, Indiana, 1898, may still be 
had, by addressing 


HERBERT P. WORTH, 
West Chester, Penna. 


D EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Phone No. 9. 


During the season a number of small, select parties will visit, under our direction, 


England, France, Switzerland, Germany, It 
position Tours from $215 up. 


included. Send for handsomely illustrate 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. (Edw. ¢. 


1 DO ALL KINDS OF 










For Amateurs. 
from any size negatives; lantern slides from negatives 
business and can guarantee satisfaction. 


lection is exceedingly interesting and rare. 


postage paid. It contains 25 reproductions of 


E. M. THUR 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 


Developing plates or films, any size; printing on any kind of paper; bromide enlargements 


Bring your work here and be sure of good results. 
others are invited to call and examine my stock of photographs of Friends’ meeting-houses, etc. 


Call or send for my booklet, ‘‘ Historic Landmarks of Philadelphia.” 


aly, Holland, Belgium, etc. Special Ex- 


Every necessary expense and reasonable luxury 
d booklet. 


Steamship Tickets by al! the Principal Lines. 
Dixon, Pres.) 532 Walnut St., Phila 


or photographs. I give my personal attention to all 
Friends and 


The col- 


Price, 25 cents, 
photographs of interesting places in Philad’a. 


BER, 1221 Arch Street. 
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To the Person who can form the GREATEST 
NUMBER OF WORDS from the letters in 


MONEY IN PRIZES fess 


L-E-A-T-H-E-R-I-N-E 

we will give $10; to the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $5; to 
the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $3 ; and to each one of those 
forming the next largest number, $1 will be given—until $25 in all shall have been 
distributed. This contest is open to everyone— men, women, and children. A great 
number of words can be made from Leatherine, thus: hat, lather, leather, eat, tar, 
etc., etc. In forming a word it should be remembered that no letter may be used 
more times than it appears in Leatherine, and proper names must be excluded. 

The only condition to this contest is that everyone who competes shall purchase a 
bottle of Leatherine from their grocer or shoe dealer, and when sending the list of 





CLOLOIOLODOPOGOIOIOD EI EGON 


Ste BiehliLilLikLikLiLi hihi? 


words, shall give the name of the dealer where the Leatherine was purchased. / 
however, your dealer does not keep it, send us his name with your list of words, and 
enclose 25 cents for a package of Leatherine. 
The offer will not close until August Ist, dat im case two persons should send in the 
same number of words, the one whose list is received first will be given preference in 
awarding the prizes. 


Leatherine is well worth buying without any hope of a prize. 
rendering shoes absolutely waterproof, and is a perfect substitute for overshoes. 
ENDORSED BY THE ENTIRE POLICE DEPARTMENT OF PHILADELPHIA, AND IS RE- 
COMMENDED BY EVERYONE WHO USES IT. 
will make it soft and comfortable, and twice as durable. 
new shoes, making the leather pliable and easily adjusted to the feet. 


Tf. 


Let everyone send their list promptly. 


It is a dressing for 
IT Is 


It will not injure the finest leather, but 
It removes the horror of 
Address 


THE ‘«‘ IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER’”’ MFG. CO. 
212 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 


ID ILD ILD ID ID ID ID ID ID ISD 


ALLEL EOL EDAD ODD Lh 2h 9 


is interesting to the ladies when it 
greater satisfaction at less expense. 


INGRAIVS BLENDED. 


3 1 North 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. | 

CARPENTERS 

1125 Spring St. ( 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
OFFICES: { 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 





| THE Mystery OF LIFE IN A FLAT.— 
| ‘* Nellie,’’ said her father, ‘‘this is your 
| little brother.’’ 

‘*Why, papa,’’ asked the little girl, 
inspecting the new baby with interest and 
amazement, ‘‘ how did they get him past 
the janitor ?’’—[Chicago Tribune. } 


TEA TALK 








ANSWERS to a circular issued by the 
Western Massachusetts Library Club from 
3,989 library patrons showed that the 
choice of fiction ranged from 100 to 64 
per cent. in different libraries. With 
| readers under 16 years old the choice of 

fiction was 92 per cent. of the books 
drawn, and with adults 80 per cent. 





* You didn’t run fast enough,”’ said a 
bystander to a belated Irishman, who had 
been left behind by a railway train, which 
glided away as he came puffing to the 
station. 

‘*Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘I did run_ fast 
enough, but I did not start soon enough.”’ 


means 


| 

| 
Second St., | 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | OF the books given out from the Joliet 
(1ll.) Prison library last year 57 per cent. 
were works of fiction, 12 per cent. were 
religious, and the departments of science 
and art, history, travels’, philosophy, and 


education each contributed 5 per cent. 


BuILpERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 


A FLOWER known asthe laughing plant, 
which grows in Arabia, is so called be- 
cause its seeds produce effects like those 
produced by laughing gas. The flowers 
are of a bright yellow, while the seeds re- 
semble small black beans. 


} Philadelphia, Pa 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa IN France the oxen that work in the 
TADED LIT: fields are regularly sung to as an encour- 
agement to exertion, and no peasant has 
the slighest doubt that the animals listen 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. ; 
wading to him with pleasure. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 

CONSHOHOCKEN 
DAIRIES. 

Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


An African lady entering the depot at 


Special attention given to serv- 
ing families. Office 603 North | baggage checked, asked the agent, ‘‘Is 


JOSEPH L. JONES. you the gemman what maz/s de trunks ?’’ 


Lancaster, Ohio, and wishing to have her | 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASH- 
INGTON. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, through 
the picturesque Blue Mountains, via Hagerstown 
and Antietam, and down the beautiful and his- 
toric Shenandoah Valley to the unique Caverns 
of Luray; thence across the rolling hills of 
Northern Virginia to Washington, is the route 
of this tour—a section of the country intensely 
interesting from both a historic and a scenic 
standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 8.00 a. m., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 p. m., Tuesday, May 
29, in charge of one of the company’s tourist 
agents, and will cover a period of five days. 
An experienced chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will accompany the 
trip throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering 
transportation, carriage drives, and _ hotel 
accommodations, will be sold at the extremely 
low rate of $25 from New York, $24 from 
Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 

3road Street Station, Philadelphia. 














REDUCED RATES TO CAMDEN, IND., 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAELROAD. 
For meeting of Old Order of German Baptist 

Brethren at Camden, Ind., June 3 to 5, 1900, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell, 
from May 31 to June 3, inclusive, excursion 
tickets to Camden, Ind., from stations on its 
line west of Baltimore, Md., (not inclusive), 
west of and including Lancaster and Reading, 
and from stations south of and including Sun- 
bury, at rate of one first-class limited fare for 
the round trip. Tickets will be good returning 
until July 5, inclusive. 












REDUCED RATES TO NORTH MAN- 
CHESTER, IND, VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

For meeting of German Baptist Brethren, at 
North Manchester, Ind., May 29 to June 8, 
1900, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
place special excursion tickets on sale May 29 
to June 3, 1900, from stations west of Baltimore 
(not inclusive), and Lancaster and Reading 
(inclusive), and south of and including Sunbury, 
at rate of one first-class limited fare for the 
round trip. Tickets will be good returning 
until July 1, inclusive. 


PETTIT ORNAMENTAL IRON 
AND FENCE COMPANY 


Office and Show Rooms, 
46 N. Eleventh St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Plain and Ornamenta! Iron Fencing, 
Lawn Furniture, Fire Escapes, etc. 

























Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 














| 
| 









ESTABLISHED 1860. 







| 
| 


TELEPHONE 5807. 







1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


















Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


iv 


FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 





J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
& 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


— 


Interest allowed on 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . . 
CAP ITAL , (paid in), ' 

URPLU 

UNDIV IDED Dn. < & bss 6 8 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
cage and Approved Collateral. 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


rome | -. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBE RT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. Savres, 

|. Botton WINPENNY, 
Ex twoop Becker 
Epwin S.Drxon, 


30,094.49 
Titles to Real Estate 

Loans made on Mort- 
Surety entered for Ad- 


Nicuoras Brice, 
Sprencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, Warren G. Grirritn, 
fHomas R. Git, Samuet Bancrort, Jr , 
Cuas. S. Hincnman, Epwarp G. McCo.tum, 
Avrrep |. Puicuips. 


-AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


HE BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPE-WRITER 
No. 5, $40. No. 7, $50. 


N&ATNESS, 
Simmpuiciry 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
DARBY, PENNA. 


Speep, 


Many } MOTHERS can testity to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 


At Drvuaoists. 


Established 1874. "Phone !-43-95-D. 


R. G. ALFORD, 


Hardware, Tools, and Cutlery, 
_ House Furnishing Goods, 
S. W. cor. 22d and Caliowhill Sts. 


Bicycles, ettiied Tackle, Varnishes, Paint. 


WILLIAM B. RAYBOLD, 


POSTS SSS e FIGS STIS oy 
> Paper Hanging ‘ 
> Frescoing and 

4 Decorating 


bbesesenneneseennnneed 


724 Buttonwood St., Philad’a- 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


. N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital $2,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $5,000,000. 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MortT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 


FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B- MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OR 


AND 





All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


tae SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 


Vice President, 


AS. WING; Manager of Insurance ee nng 
AR 
OOROTH. Secretary, C. WALTER BOR 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


cer 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 
FUement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


NO SMOKE, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of a to 
us and to the advertiserp Maria F 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary. 


‘re ASHBROOKE;; 7rust Officer, J. ROB- 
ON TOWNSEND; CsoRtoN”” YAVID 


Because of the low rates 
| OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For information address, 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philad’a, Pa 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 





Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St. 


-. Philad’a. 
'WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. 1624 Chestent St- = Pencliphhta, Pe. Pea. 


eraseny 


| GEORGE 6. ru Fe 


806 Market St. 
FINE ARTS a 


Mirrors, Pictures, 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





